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SUNSHINE AND HEALTH TOURS 


A visit to South Africa is a happy voyage of discovery to the 
Land of Outdoor Life. 


Tennis and golf, sea-bathing and surfing, yachting and fish- 
ing, riding and motoring, camping and mountaineering are some 
of the perennial pastimes in this Dominion of the Sun which 
imparts the bronzed hue of health to the body and happiness to 
the mind. 


Plan your Winter Travel early this year. Combined and 
inclusive ocean and land tours at specially reduced rates can be 
booked now. Inclusive fares from £125 to £200. Sailings from 
Southampton 13th, 21st and 27th December, 1929, and 3rd, 4th 
and 24th January, 1930. Send for descriptive booklet (D.T.). 


Apply: Director, Publicity and Travel Bureau, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2, 
or 


The Leading Tourist Agencies. 
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“THE FOLDING CHAIR, WITHOUT COMPARE, 
FOR ALL WHO LOVE THE OPEN AIR.” 


The “ATOZ” Steel Folding em 


is designed to give real ease and The “aToz"” 
comfort. It is opened or closed Chair opened. 
in a second, and cannot get out ness, it, "OME 
of order—cannot let you down ‘eep__ seat, its 


Tigidity and 
unexpectedly, an propor- 









It is a great economy as it will 
outlast several wooden deck 
chairs. The demand is growing 
rapidly, so send your order now 
for immediate delivery. 


Price 37/6 each. 
Carr, paid U.K. 


THE ACETYLENE 
CORPORATION LTD. 


49 VICTORIA STREET, 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. The “ ATOZ” 


Chair closed. 
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| SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
| & ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 























2 drums of Colas! 


The following letter refers to a COLAS 
Drive. It speaks for itself. 


“ You may be interested to hear what a wonderful 
success the COLAS is on my drive. The drive slopes 
down from the road to the house and ts ovcrhung 
with big trees, and was always soft and wet, and my 
car being large and heavy, ploughed it up every time 
she went over it. I spent ovcr twenty pounds on the 
drive last year, and this year the builder said the 
only thing to do was to have it all up again and 
make a new foundation. However, I thought I 
would wry COLAS first, and now the drive ts per- 
fectly hard and firm, and in spite of these late heavy 
rains the car makes no impression on it—and this 
only at the cost of two drums of COLAS!” 


Write to Estates ( H. ) Dept. 
for 24-page Booklet and Prices 


COLAS PRODUCTS LIMITED 
Foreign Rights : Asphalt Cold Mix, Limited 
38-39 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


Associated Companics throughout the world 
































BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


oo Se aera. 


Every room. will b> 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 





All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 





WRITE FOR BOILER CATA- 
LOGUE, WHICH INCLUDES 


Can easily be stoked by a lady. ALL THE LATEST TYPES. 


THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 














| _ The Society pleads for ‘Legacies | and Bequests. 


exists to give poor boys and girls a chance in life 
and to help them to become gocd and useful men 
and women. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


£36 will keep a Girl one Year in one of our Girls’ 
Homes. 
£40 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Training. 
£75 will give a Boy achance of One Year in the 
Training Ship ‘‘ Arethusa.” 
Patrons: Tur1rR MayjesTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
H.R.H. Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles, 
Frevpo-Marsuavt H.R.H, ‘Tne DUKE oF CONNAUGHT. 
President: H.R.H. Tug Prince oF Watss, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
Francis H. Crayton, Esq. 

Deputy Chairman: Lorp DaRYNGTON. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa’’ Committee: 
Howson F. Devitt, Esg. 

Secretary: F. Brian Petty, A.F.C. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2 














THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and, 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP) 


(FOUNDED | 
1843) 














Bradford Education Committee 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Full-time Day Courses are provided 
in the various branches of Tech- 
nology. Special facilities are 
available for advanced study and 
research. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS AND PROS- 
PECTUSES MAY BE OBTAINED ON 
APPLICATION TO THE PRINCIPAL, 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, BRADFORD. 














When responding please mention “ The Spectator.” 
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BRITISH DUTY-FREE DESPATCHES FOR ABROAD 









We will gladly send you our to most of the distant 
Sages Sr aes places. Send a postcard for 
ers re . 
Sexecys supplies Ex - bond the OVERSEAS POSTAL 
and British Duty-free. It PARCELS BOOKLET” to 


gives postages and weights the factory address beneath. 


Pull the Rubber Tab: this 
releases the vacuum seal 
and allows the Tin to open. 


n 
Factory-fresh condition 
— wherever you get Barneys 


You may live in Hong Kong and yet smoke | early days when only Edinburgh knew it, 


Barneys Tobacco in Factory-fresh condi- | and to that maintained goodness which 
tion. And in any Moorland Village, at | gained it world-wide fame in fifteen short 
home, you can do likewise .... such is | years, is now added this miracle of science 


which takes the freshness of the factory 


the genius and virtue of the Barneys | | ; 
into the wild places. 


“ EvERFRESH ” Tin. 
It imprisons the freshness of the packing At home you can buy Barneys (medium), 
room; its cheery contents, sweet, fresh and Punchbowle (full strength) and Parsons 
fragrant, yield to the pull of a rubber tab, E leasure (the mld j sss f Barneys) in the 
in a week, or a month, or even a year. EVERFRESH 4 Container and in the 

original “ Flat’ Tin so convenient for the 
Barneys in this “ EverFresH” Tin is good | hip or jacket pocket. Home Prices: 2 oz. 
Tobacco kept good : to the goodness of the | 2/3, 4.0z. 4/6. Sold also in 1 oz. “ leads.” 





(T.36.) John Sinclair, Ltd. (Export Dept. S.), Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ® 
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BRISTOL 
JUPITER 
ENGINE 


of the Duchess of 
Bedford’s Fokker 
Monoplane—"The 
Spider”—was_ lubri- 
cated with CASTROL 
during the whole of 
this record flight. 











his great 
Flight to 


HINDI A, 


WAKEFIELD 


and back 


CASTROL 
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AS A DRIN z 
Kk} = 
“Golden Pippin” Cider-de-] : 
just an ordinary cider, but hee femun 
its claim to be in a class by itself fo 
over 80 years, Tor 
It is not a “mass production" brand: M 
but it is a “ pedigree cider" limited to pa 
the amount of vintage fruit available T 
from the pure undiluted juice of which T 
alone it is made, receiving 1 every pro. : 
cess of manufacture as much care as th C 
finest Continental wines, . M 
jg who gee “Golden Pippin” take 0 
the greatest pride in it and ref : 
brands. a T 
SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER, THE 
If unobtainable from your usual supplier Cor 
we will send you a case containing 3 doz, Al 
champagne pints or a 9-gallon cask for 
22/6, carriage paid in England and PoE 
Wales, and we pay carriage on returned 
empties, which are charged extra if ANC 
not returned within three months Tur 
Kindly send name and address of yous HIE 
usual retailer, N 
Cov 
LET 
D 
C 
if 
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Pappin | * 











Sole Makers 
MOTOR OIL WILLIAM EVANS & CO-LTD 4 WIDEMARSH: HEREFORD, Fic’ 
C. C. Waxerretp & Co., Ltp., Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 Tr 
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If you take your golf seriously you should 


examine the new Lotus “DORMEONE” 
Shoes. Model No. 2210 illustrated with 
studded sole, 42/- or for those who prefer 
it there is the“ DORMEONE ” model 
No. 2211 with the rubberised sole made 
in the registered Lotus design, price 35/- 
“ DORMEONE ” shoes for women will 
soon be ready. 
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LOTUS DEALERS 
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— Extra Ligament 


S a golfer you will appreciate the fact 
that to ensure correct stance, a golf shoe 


2 T he Golf Shoe with ’ 


ae ent 

















must necessarily have a low heel. The trouble Th 

however has been this—a low heel has a tend- 

ency to tire the muscles of the foot and the calf \ 

of the leg. “DORMEONES” provide the low | 

heel but also include another feature which Mt 

counteracts the tendency to tire the muscles— run 

1. THE “DORMEONE” STRAP. This is placed at we 

the instep to brace the arch of the foot and acts like a tha 

veritable extra ligament. Takes all the strain of the low “ 

heel, and helps you to play a full day’s golf without 

fatigue. oul 

2. THE “DORMEONE” LOW HEEL. The heel of Mr 
this shoe only } in. high, throws the weight of the 

body well row and enforces a correct stance. ig 

3. THE “ DORMEONE ” FLEXIBLE SOLE. Grips La 

the ground! The nails are clenched in before the shoe Eu 

is made and cannot get loose. vies 

LOTUS : 

oul 

it} 

DORMEONE — « 
m 

Pronounced DORMY ONE , 

Golf Shoes “ 

Mi 
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News of the Week 


The Hague Conference 
W HEN we write on Thursday The Hague Conference 

| is still in the balance. The one good sign is that 
Mr. Snowden has not packed up and departed, as 
rumour said he thought of doing at the end of last 
week, On the contrary, he has told a correspondent 
that he means to have a decision. But one sort of 
™ would be a breakdown. We cannot bring 
ourselves to believe that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Mr. Snowden really think that a breakdown would be a 
small matter. It is already a too piquant situation that a 
Labour Government should seem to be risking disaster to a 
European Conference in a manner which would have 
brought on Sir Austen Chamberlain charges of obstinacy 
and callousness. Mr. Snowden is said to be without 
guile, but he cannot be so innocent of guile as to think 
it possible that a just cause should always triumph, merely 
because it is just, in an assembly representing an emor- 
mous variety of interests and opinions. 

* * * * 

A man of real guile within the Labour Party might 
Whisper in the ears of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Mr. Snowden that if they insisted on their right to collect 
the last penny and smashed the Conference, they would 








decision ” 


be in a very strong tactical position at home. They 
might then incite the Opposition in the next session to 
condemn them for the collapse, and appeal to the 
country on the ery, which might well be extremely popu- 
lar, of “ putting the foreigner in his place.” If we were 
asked, however, to believe that the members of the Labour 
Government, who have all their protestations of peace- 
ful intentions still hot upon their lips, would countenance 
such a clever trick we should certainly refuse to believe 
it. Without insisting on the last penny, Mr. Snowden 
will have accomplished a great deal very much to the 
liking of Englishmen. He has cleared the air. His 
mistake has been to put himself in a position in which 
it is very difficult for him to unsay one of his words. 
That is a negation of the art and meaning of conference. 
* * * * 

We must now take up our chronicle where we left it 
last week, and record the bare facts of the negotiations. 
On Thursday, August 15th, the delegations, who had at 
first refused to consider‘any alteration of the Young Plan, 
were busily passing round the hat, trying to collect enough 
money to remove Mr. Snowden’s well-justified. objections 
to the alteration of the Spa percentages. Unfortunately, 
there was no tendency on the part of France to disburse 
any of her own percentage (which remains practically 
as it was fixed at Spa), or on the part of Italy to disburse 
any of her increased percentage. Italy, above all other 
countries, might have been expected to concede some- 
thing, in recognition of the remarkable terms granted 

her under the Italian War Debt Agreement. Her 


debt was thereby reduced from £560,000,000 to 
£78,00,000. On Friday, August 16th, the French, 
Italian, Belgian, and Japanese delegates handed a 


Memorandum to Mr. Snowden, in which they indicated 

various sums—mostly to be taken from smaller countries 

—which might be placed at the disposal of Great Britain. 
* * * * 

This Memorandum was carefully drafted in such vague 
terms that discussion of its meaning was made inevitable, 
and the Conference was thus designedly prolonged. Mr. 
Snowden submitted the proposals to a Committee of 
Italian, French, Belgian, Japanese, and British experts, 
who were asked to evaluate them. Some of the Com- 
mittee’s time was wasted by ignorance of the fact that the 
British experts had discovered an inaccuracy in the cal- 
culations submitted. In the meantime there was much 
argument at cross purposes. The Times correspondent 
says that the majority of experts valued the proposals 
in the Memorandum as satisfying about 40 per cent. of 
Mr. Snowden’s claim to £2,400,000 a year, but that the 
British estimate was lower. Of course the source of 
money has to be considered. Great Britain could not 
take money that was merely passed on from the small 


countries. 
* * * * 


Further complications are the facts that the Young 
Plan is designed to come into force on September Ist, 
and that the authors of the plan deliberately arranged 
for the reduced German payments to be retrospective 
if for any reason the operation of the plan should be 
delayed. This alone shows the absurdity of assuming 
that Germany wouldi ¢almly pay at the old rate if The 
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Hague Conference should fail. On Wednesday it became 
clear that everything depended, as many observers had 
all the time foreseen, on the willingness of Italy to forgo 
part of her percentage. Others were ready to sacrifice 
something if Italy consented, but every hope in this 
direction was dashed when Signor Pirelli, the Italian 
delegate, visited Mr. Snowden and informed him that 
Italy would yield nothing of her percentage. Later the 
Italians produced a scheme for certain payments, 
outside the percentages, and for certain guarantees of 
trade, all of which Mr. Snowden regarded as _ practically 
without value. France and Italy are, no doubt, 
telling themselves that no harm will be done by waiting 
till the League Assembly meets. Mr. MacDonald, 
they think, will be less adamantine than Mr. Snowden. 
Our own reflection is that the situation has been allowed 
to pass on to very dangerous ground indeed when 
foreign countries begin to pit one member of our 
Cabinet against another. 
* * * * 

American Foreign Policy 

Although President Hoover is still in his watching and 
waiting period, all the information from the United States 
which reaches us suggests that a vast change is coming 
over the policy of Washington. There will be, if all goes 
well, a much more definite and positive contact between 
the Department of State and international affairs. Mr. 
Hoover is by experience a citizen of the world, and he 
recognizes the pitifulness of the make-believe that his 
country can present other nations with great maxims and 
idealistic treaties and follow up such actions by merely 
looking on. The Kellogg Pact has its corollary—the 
active concern of Washington in seeing that the Pact does 
not become a dead letter. The well-informed Washington 
correspondent of the Times has for some time been pre- 
paring us for the coming change. The only notable sign 
of the new policy so far has been the swift and unequivocal 
intervention of Washington in reminding Russia and 
China of their obligations under the Pact. But much 
more will shortly come to the surface. 

* * * * 
Naval Reduction 

Already the negotiations between Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and the American Ambassador are bending into 
shape the intractable difficulties of naval agreement. We 
have referred in our first leading article to the Prime 
Minister’s statement on this subject and to the consequent 
importance of avoiding a breakdown at The Hague. His 
insistence on the theme that it takes not two but many 
parties to make an agreement in the modern world shows 
that he is seeing the problem whole. In tackling the 
technical difficulties of “ parity ’” he and General Dawes 
are of course following the line which has proved to be 
that of greatest resistance, but the admitted difficulties 
which have so far baffled both sides are not a reason for 
refusing to follow this line. At one time the tendency of 
American talk suggested that the easiest line would be a 
recasting of sea law, but the Americans, after all, have 
preferred to hammer away at parity. Mr. MacDonald 
therefore has been perfectly right to accept what is at 
once an invitation and a challenge to his ingenuity. 

* * * * 

The case for parity was long ago admitted; the 
problem is to express it in terms which satisfy two 
countries with totally dissimilar requirements. How 
widely the conversations have ranged is implied by a 
report in the Daily News that the United States will 
consider sympathetically the British proposal to class a 
certain number of cruisers as “ police ” ships as distinct 
from regular fighting ships. This pleases us particularly, 
as it leads on to the ideal we have often entertained that 


‘ 


—__ 
<< 


Great Britain and America may some day pool the Cuties 


of ocean police work. 
* * * * 


The Cotton Trade 

The patience and determination of Sir Horace Wilso, 
have been rewarded. On Thursday, August 15th, the 
negotiating Committees of employers and operatives 
reached agreement, and so terminated the undignified 
broil in the Cotton Industry. An Arbitration Boar 
was set up, to consider the application of the employers 
for the reduction of wages, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Justice Swift, a Lancashire man. It was composed 
of two representatives from each side. Sir Arthur 
Balfour and Mr. C. T. Cramp, both skilled negotiators, 
are once more called in to restore peace in industry, ] 
is understood that pending an award wages are to he 
paid at the current rates. Conditions in Lancashire ay 
therefore normal when we write. Sir Horace Wilson 
and his assistauts have richly earned the appreciatiog 
which was: expressed last week by all sections of the 
trade, and, indeed, of public opinion. We would add ou 
tribute also to the efficient services of the Industrial 
Relations Department of the Ministry of Labour, 

* * * * 

The Arbitration Board held its first sitting at the 
Manchester Town Hall on Wednesday. It was arranged 
that the Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations and the 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Associations would 
give their evidence separately. The operatives, on the 
other hand—we suppose—because of their more rigid 
organization, will state their case collectively. The hearings 
are to be private. We cannot leave this subject without 
welcoming enthusiastically the idea which the mediator 
contrived to insert in his final statement—that a Joint 
Consultative Committee should be set up, to ensure that 
all major disputes in the cotton industry shall auto 
matically go to arbitration. Here is that same principle 
which all those who work for the peace of the world ar; 
striving to make permanent in international affairs, 

** * * * 
The Wool Trade 

The other side of the picture, unfortunately, is pre- 
sented by the wool trade, in which the events of the last 
few days have brought about a deadlock absurdly like 
that which has been so generally condemned by public 
opinion. Once again the employers stipulate for a redue- 
tion of wages, the amount being 9.09 per cent., which is 
represented as the minimum reduction that will meet 
the needs of the industry. Once again the employers 
have declared that they are not willing to refer the matter 
to arbitration, as suggested by the workers’ side of the 
Industrial Council. There is a ray of hope in the 
readiness of the Executive Committee of the Unions 
to take responsibility for resuming the negotiations. 

* x * * 


Coal and Common Sense 
A further conference of colliery owners, held last 
week, has issued a statement which inspires con- 


fidence in the ability and willingness of the coal industry | 


to achieve Rationalization by its own unaided efforts. 
Lest the Government should exercise statutory powers 
of compulsion, as demanded by the miners, the owners 
have agreed upon co-ordination of the various district 
marketing schemes, which will at last make it possible 
for the national industry to negotiate with the centralized 
entities abroad. Besides the actual arrangements fot 


marketing there seems to be a readiness to face the 


consequences—viz., central regulation of output and, in 
addition, some control of prices. There is still a certain 


amount of opposition in Scotland, which appears to be 
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— 
somewhat backward in the spirit of industrial co-opera- 
tion—hence the harvest reaped by Socialism north of 
the Cheviots. It is confidently expected, however, that 
the Scottish collieries will shortly fall into line. 
* * * * 

The Free Zones 

On Wednesday a decision of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice supported Switzerland’s conten- 
tion in her long drawn-out dispute with France on the 
question of the Free Zones. For a matter of three hundred 
years the Canton of Geneva enjoyed special trading 
privileges, the effect of which was to set back the French 
customs posts about twenty-five miles from the French 
political frontier. After the War it was decided to abro- 
gate this prescriptive right, and, after protracted nego- 
tiations, Which came to nothing, the French authorities 
took the law into their own hands in November, 1923. 
Later the two countries agreed to submit their differences 
on the point of law to the World Court, though it was 
four years before this agreement was ratified by France. 
Ry the ruling now given the two countries are referred 
back to Article 435 of the Treaty of Versailles, which 
provided for the suppression of the Free Zones by agree- 
with Switzerland. Some ten years, therefore, have 
wasted in bickering, simply because France would 
have it that the terms of that Treaty were mandatory, 
not merely permissive. Those who are determined that 
the machinery of the League of Nations shall not be used 
for perpetuating a particular situation will weleome the 
judgment of the Court. A rider was added, stipulating 
that the two States should settle the point of fact by some 
compromise before May Ist, 1930. 

* * * * 


ment 
been 


Vaccination 

New and important instructions in regard to public 
vaccination have been issued by the Ministry of Health. 
It is strange that these instructions should have been 
delaved so long, as they are based on Sir Humphry 
Rolleston’s Report, which was published a year ago. 
Doctors are instructed to make only one insertion instead 
of four as previously, to use a minimum of trauma, and 
toavoid a multiple searification. The Minister, apparently 
disturbed by certain cases of post-vaccinal nervous 
disease, adds that it is not expedient to press for the 
vaccination of children of school age or of adolescents 
who have not been vaccinated in infancy. The fact 
that there is any risk (though a very small one) of bad 
effects from being vaccinated for the first time after 
infancy makes it appear all the more important that 
the vaccination of babies should become as nearly as 
possible universal. Most people, though unshaken in 
their belief that vaccination is a great and proved safe- 
guard against a terrible disease, will be glad that the 
excessive scratchings of most vaccinators are now depre- 
‘ated. As compared with ordinary inoculation the act 
of vaccination has seemed to the layman to be a very 


inessy job indeed. 
* * 7 


London Traffic 

In connexion with the transformation 
London we should like strongly to support a suggestion 
which Captain George Swinton made in the Times 
recently. It is well known that the subway under Kings- 
way is to be enlarged so that double;deck instead of only 
sIngle-deck trams can use it. Captain Swinton says that 
when the Minister of Transport intelligently suggested that 
the subway ought to be so enlarged as to carry not 
merely all trams but general road traffic as well, the tram- 
Way authorities resisted him. Captain Swinton hopes 
that it is not too late for second thoughts. We sincerely 
hope so, too, A wide tunnel carrying general road traffic 


of central 


would enormously relieve the congestion. It will be 
wanted urgently some day and is wanted badly now. 
Why not reverse the usual process and plan out the 
future with a little care ? 
* * * * 
Sir Edwin Ray Lankester 
Sir Edwin Ray Lankester, the distinguished zoologist, 
who has died at the age of 82, put the public deeply in 
his debt by his popular but scholarly elucidations of 
scientific subjects. As a young man he was a disciple 
of Huxley, and his lectures, when he became Professor 
of Zoology at University College, London, quickly and 
deservedly became famous. He was awarded a medal 
of the Royai Society in 1885, and Huxley, in a eulogy of 
his work, said that he had never allowed speculation to 
become his master instead of his servant—a_ tribute 
which was too seldom earned in the eighties. It was 
true of Lankester that he inspired all his pupils with his 
own extreme care and industry in their proper business 
of research. In 1890 he became Linacre Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy at Oxford, and in 1892 Director 
of the Natural History Museum, Kensington. His 
quick and litigious temper brought him into frequent 
conflict with the authorities under whom he held oflice, 
but it may be that if he had had a more * official mind 
his talents would never have been set so free as they were 
during his retirement to instruct a wide public. 
* * * * 
M. Diaghileff 
The name of M. Serge Diaghileff, whose death we regret 
to record, will endure as that of a great artist, who carried 
the organization of the ballet into fields hitherto undreamed 
of, and who, by combining many arts in one, produced 
an entirely new form. As a theatrical producer he 
was never content with anything but the best— 
the best, in his judgment, being always what might 
have been thought beyond the appreciation of a popular 
audience. Yet his ballets beeame one of the most popular 
institutions of the British theatre. Truly a singular 
achievement. Without M. Diaghileff the musie of 
Stravinsky and the painting of Mattise would have been 
far less well known here than they are. When he first 
produced a ballet in London, several years before the 
War, more than half the audience did not sit through it; 
but when at last he created his public he had a devoted 
following who could be trusted to find genius even where 
there was eccentricity. 
* * * * 
The South African Cricketers 
Although the South African cricketers had already 
lost the rubber, their play in the last of their matches 
against England positively extorts a few lines of praise. 
They made the highest score that South Africans have 
ever made against England, and this after a thoroughly 
dispiriting start. Mr. H. W. Taylor stands out as a con- 
summate batsman, and Mr. H. G. Deane has proved 
himself to be a captain who combines daring and origi- 
nality with the most penetrating judgment. The South 
African fielding has throughout been remarkably fine, 
and it has never relaxed. It has been a pleasure to see 
the game as played by these men of great heart. Brighter 
cricket indeed, with nothing to make it brighter but the 


right spirit ! P 4 7 " 

Bank Rate, 54 per cent., changed from 4} per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101%;; on Wednesday week 101; a year ago, 102%; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 85}; on 
Wednesday week 843; a year ago 89}. Conversion Loan (3} 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 74}; on Wednesday week 73$; 
a year ago 78 js. 
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Mr. Snowden’s Temptations 


F Mr. Snowden “ brings it off”? at The Hague Conference 
he will undoubtedly have done a very remarkable 
thing. He will simultaneously have proclaimed to the 
world Great Britain’s intention of framing her policy 
independently of French influence, and he will have got 
a “settlement ” which ought to make Europe secure in 
an indefinite period of peaceful recovery, and yet he 
will also have got what most of us had despaired of— 
some financial justice for his country. 

Although all this would be a dazzling reward for his 
courage and directness, we must not flatter ourselves 
into thinking that he could, by the same manner and 
method, succeed a second time. Once indeed would 
be enough. For he would have triumphantly asserted 
principles which were much in need of emphasis, and 
which, whatever may happen in the future, cannot again 
be forgotten. But, frankly, the danger to which Mr. 
Snowden is now exposed is that he will try to make too 
much use of his virtual dictatorship. A few weeks ago 
his name was not familiar in the conversations of ordinary 
Frenchmen and Italians ; now he has suddenly become 
the strong man of Europe. Up to a point all Englishmen 
applaud him, because there has been no disagreement 
among them about the essential rightness of his case. 
Great Britain is by far the most heavily taxed country 
in the world. She lent money to her Allies, and has 
formally abandoned all hope of being repaid. She footed 
the bill which was due to America, though most of that 
debt was incurred by Great Britain not for herself but 
on behalf of others. She has given way again and again 
when there were discussions about the War Debts. 

In spite of this constant flux and friendly surrender, 
practically all Englishmen regarded it as settled that 
the Spa Percentages, which allocate the proportions in 
which the Allies benefit from German payments, should 
never be altered. If these were altered, it was felt, 
Great Britain would have to tax herself more heavily 
than ever. Otherwise, so far as could be seen, she would 


not even get cnough to pay her vicarious debts to. 


America. It was a shock, therefore, when the experts 
in Paris announced that they could reach agreement 
only by an interference with the Spa Pereentages. The 
interference, of course, was, as usual, to the detriment 
of Great Britain. She was the only country which con- 
templated an appreciable sacrifice as possible. In these 
circumstances it is easy to understand the outburst of 
approval with which Mr. Snowden’s very plain speaking 
at The Hague was received in this country. At last 
Great Britain was represented by “a man.” He was not 
a lath painted to look like iron. Everything might be 
possible for him. He might stop the apparently unending 
process of giving away money to people who had no 
right whatever to it, and who usually got it only by 
subtle intimidation on a falsely moral plane. He might 
actually turn the tables, and, by moral force, shame the 
French into withdrawing their troops from the Rhine- 
land, where they are a solid impediment to the peace 
for which Europe pants. 

Mr. Snowden has already done so much that was 
desirable, particularly in telling European countries 
what the average Englishmen thought but was not 
previously breathed in public conferences, that we sin- 
cerely hope that he will not try to press his methods too 
far. He will be sorely tempted to do so, but we beg him 
to reflect upon the probable reactions from a_break- 
down of The Hague Conference. He is running the thing 
very fine. He must not go on in the spirit of a truculent 
Palmerston, or even of Disraeli with his train waiting in 


1878, and still less in the spirit of one whose soul js bent 
upon what Lord Birkenhead would call a glittering 
prize. / P 

To be precise: it is enough for Mr. Snowden to have 
established the principles, first that the Report of the 
experts was not an untouchable thing, but was amenable 
to statesmanship, and secondly that Great Britain hag 
a real policy of appeasement of her own, and that howeye 
much France may have been misled in the past into 
thinking that it could wait upon minor French inatezjal 
interests, delay on those grounds is no longer permissible, 
The proving that the Report was not an indivisible thing 
which must be taken or left as a whole, is a matter of 
first-rate importance. Much depends upon it. Grea 
Britain would put her freedom in jeopardy if she cop. 
sented to the precedent that “ experts ” are plenipoten. 
tiaries who can commit a nation irretrievably. They 
are, of course, nothing of the sort, and must not be allowed 
to become so. They are chosen simply because they 
have the best information on a_ particular technical 
subject. It is for statesmen to say how far it is practical 
to import their conclusions into policy. There have heey 
several attempts to bluff Great Britain in financial affairs, 
but never a more concerted one than upon this subject 
of the ultimate authority of experts. 

We say that Mr. Snowden might well rest content 
with what he has achieved, and what he is in a fair way 
yet to achieve, without wrecking the Conference. In the 
daily work of maintaining and forwarding peace we haye 
to work with all other countries. We do not want to 
work with France so noticeably as to exclude other, 
but it is true that we have to work with France, and als 
with Italy, as well as with all the others. Otherwise 
we shall have no peace worthy of the name. Mp, 
Snowden’s undiplomatic language, which was inevitably 
taken as impolite, may achieve his purpose once. But 
it will not do to repeat it. That is not the way of peace, 
for peace depends upon an “ atmosphere ” which is made 
up of the feelings of large populations mostly uninstructed, 

What would happen if the Conference collapsed? 
We fear that Herr Stresemann would, in that case, have 
worked in vain as a good European. He would probably 
be discredited in his own country. It may be said that 
Great Britain has nothing to lose by a return to the 
Dawes Scheme. It is easy to say that, but would it really 
We think it incredible that Germany would go 
on quietly paying, year after year, now that she knows 
that international experts have stated that the Dawes 
annuities were too high. The next result would probably 
be that France would say, “If only Great Britain had 
agreed to the scheme of the experts we would have left 
the Rhineland at once. As it is, everything is uncertain, 
and we must stay on till we have financial security.’ 
Even in the United States the effect would probably be 
thoroughly bad. It is a common, if an ignorant, opinion 
in the United States that European countries are 9 
tied up by prejudice and obsolete methods that they are 
incapable of settling the simplest disputes. This opinion 
would grow stronger, and the tendency of Americans 
to take an increasing part in the affairs of Europe would 
be checked. 

The worst effect of all would be in connexion with naval | 
reduction. Mr. Hoover, in his genuine attempt to agret 


be so? 


with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, is not in an easy position 
He has many enemies who are not confined to the “ Big | 





Navy ” school. There are some who say that he is acting [ 
unconstitutionally in suspending part of the Americal 7 
Naval programme. It must never be forgotten that naval | 
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requires a general agreement by the Naval 
Powers. It may be argued that Great Britain and 
America are really the only nations which count, and that 
if we two came to an arrangement we should secure the 
peace of the world. It might coneccivably be so, but in 
that case it would be a pax Britannica et Americana. 
It would be an imposed peace, which would leave the 
minor naval Powers sore and restless. That, again, is 
not the way to peace. 

Qn Tuesday the Prime Minister made a statement on 
Naval reduction which was opportune, and very pertinent 
to what we have been saying. After describing his dis- 
cussions With the American Ambassador, he added : “‘ We 
are up against hard realities with some valuable agree- 
ments of a general character behind them. Both of us 
are fully aware, however, that no agreement between us 
two can carry us very far unless other Powers agree ; and 
that conditions all our work. A wide Conference—say, a 
resumption of the Washington Conference before the date 
now fixed for it—is at the back of our minds all the time.” 
When we read those words the first thought that leapt 
into our minds was that the Prime Minister cannot 
possibly be playing with the idea of failure at The Hague, 
for exactly the same arguments which apply to Navai 
agreement apply to financial agreement. Agreement at 
The Hague. as we have tried to show, is an essential pre- 
paration for Naval reduction, 

The perils of failure at The Hague are, indeed, so many, 
and so obvious, that we cannot believe that Mr. Snowden 
and Mr. MacDonald are blind to them. We prefer to 
believe that they are acting with their eyes open, and 
sincerely mean to save the Conference. The amount of 


reduction 


money at stake when Mr. Snowden made his memorable 
protest was about £2,400,000 a year. How would the 
gain of that amount by Great Britain look in comparison 
with what she would lose by a collapse at The Hague ? 
It is seen now that though our partners in Europe have 
not offered us anything like the whole of this deficit, they, 
at all events, admit the reasonableness of our claim. 
From any financial point of view we are likely to gain 
more by a settlement than by an indelinite continuance 
of the present confusion. Trade can never prosper under 
hopelessly uncertain conditions. We trust that Mr. 
Snowden is not in danger of forgetting, when he objects 
to the French priority (by which the bulk of uncon- 
ditional German payments go to France), that the experts 
distinguished between “ conditional” and “ uncondi- 
tional’ because they wanted to pay a verbal tribute 
to German honour. They did not think that there was 
really much difference between the two categories, but 
they thought it fair to let the Germans, by this nomen- 
clature, imply that they could not give a guarantee of 
absolutely the same value in both cases. Not enough 
attention has been called to the quid pro quo which France 
gave for her priority when she promised to set up a 
Guarantee Fund. She declares that she cannot raise 
capital at the moment, unless she commercializes the 
German payments due to her. It is for this purpose that 
she needs priority. It was right that she should under- 
take to set up her Guarantee Fund in return for the 
priority, but it is not right that we should argue as 
though it did not exist. It is not right even to argue as 
though the Fund meant nothing because it has visible 
defects. 


The Decline of British Communism 


imam revenges are startling, but happily they 
- are as often as not reassuring. Three years ago 


it was largely through the influence of members of the 
Minority Movement that the General Strike became 
possible, in spite of the well-known reluctance of the 


more sober members of the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress. Four years ago a Russian 


Kolshevist was received at a Trades Union Congress, was 
proclaimed as a saviour of his kind, and was given a hand- 
some present. By last year the balance had tilted enough 
in the opposite direction for the Congress to instruct its 
General Council to report upon the intrigues of the 
Communist Movement in Great Britain. The findings 
of the General Council are included in its general Report, 
which was published this week, and will be discussed 
by the Congress in Belfast next week. 

The Council’s remarks about the Communists are the 
most interesting passages in the Report. It is clear that 
the Communists are losing ground, but—what is more 
important still—it is equally clear that the General 
Council is determined that they shall not regain any 
ground. Those who have watched the ways of Moscow 
will not be surprised at the disclosures. The Report 
states that the National Minority Movement, the National 
Unemployed Workers’ Committee Movement, and the 
International Class War Prisoners’ Aid are all subsidiary 
organizations of the Communist movement, are all in 
touch with Moscow, and mostly publish their literature 
at the expense of Moscow. One of the most insidious 
methods of the Moscow Comintern is to create bodies 
Which ostensibly serve “ quite innocent” purposes, 
but secretly are “ cells” for destroying the trade unions. 
The Council thinks that the League against Imperialism 
IS also inspired from Moscow, though it remarks that 
Mr. Maxton, in his association with this League, acts in 


his “ individual capacity ” and not as a representative 
of the Independent Labour Party. On the other hand, 
the Council, being satisfied that the Communists are 
dwindling in numbers and power—their utter failure at the 
General Election is proof of that—believes that the trade 
unions themselves are quite equal to defending themselves. 
These conclusions agreeably confirm, in their way, 
what we felt it right to say after the General Election. 
The bogy of Socialism—Socialism as it is generally 
understood by heated imaginations--is a myth. The 
typical trade unionist votes Labour because he feels that 
he is voting for his friends and helpers, but he is not a 
Socialist, and certainly not a revolutionary. Mr. Maxton 
may have exaggerated in the other direction when he 
said lately that there were only 30,000 Socialists in Great 
Britain. Anyhow, the Council’s Report shows that the 
accepted line of advance for Labour is evolutionary 
and constitutional. It is a notable fact that the economic 
programme which is to be laid before the International 
Federation of Trade Unionists contains clauses approving 
of Rationalization. Rationalization is, in fact, displacing 
Nationalization. Naturally the approval of Rationaliza- 
tion is given with several conditions, but of nearly all 
these we can approve. Rationalization would be a mon- 
strosity if it did not give the workers a just share of 
increased profits. Rationalization is the common ground 
on which employers and workers can come together. 
From the point of view of the Socialist it is one of those 
concentrations which bring Socialism a little nearer. 
We who are not Socialists can allow the Socialists that 
pleasant delusion. All we ask for is that we should all 
be able to co-operate in the meantime. That will be 
possible if Conservatives will recognize that they need not 
think Labour more dangerous in species and method than, 
let us say, a Disraclian Conservative thought a Radical. 
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The City of To-morrow 
NLY a sense of its intrinsic importance could, I 
think, have supported Mr. Etchells in his task of 
translating the syncopated and exclamatory French of 
M. Le Corbusier’s book L’Urbanisme into its English 
equivalent The City of To-morrow.* But it is well that the 
job has been done, and done so well, for at long last we 
English do seem able, if not to learn, at least to listen 
to those who would instruct us in the difficult art of town- 
making, and no one has more startling things to say on 
the subject than M. Le Corbusier. 

He is chiefly startling because he looks into the near 
future with unprejudiced eyes and sees there problems 
of population and transport and the like that most of us 
dare scarcely contemplate and, having seen them, boldly 
and logically plans accordingly. I said ‘‘ unprejudiced,” 
but that is not strictly true, for he has a bias in favour 
of the straight line and the rectangle that amounts almost 
to a passion and that informs his every design, whether 
it be for a suburban villa or for the complete rebuilding 
of central Paris. What Baron Haussmann did for the 
straightening out of that city would be as nothing to 
the major operation proposed by surgeon Le Corbusier, 
who would utterly remove its present inside and construct 
a new one on his much admired “ grid-plan.” Vast 
blocks, each containing thousands of apartments upraised 
in angular and terraced grandeur above tree and grass 
bordered squares and boulevards, would make the heart 
of Paris a city of towers and gardens—the only alter- 
native, according to him, being a heart paralysed and 
choked by an appalling congestion of traffic and a popu- 
lation degenerating from lack of light and air. 

Perhaps he is right. If he is, one can only hope that 
Paris will be warned in time and avert strangulation 
by submitting herself to the surgeon’s knife whilst 
she is still on this side of disaster. 

If Paris is on the brink of so alarming a condition we 
have little cause to be complacent about London. Indeed, 
we are not yet even at the stage of discussing adequately 
far-reaching schemes for future development, so that 
we may reasonably count upon nothing actually being 
done until long after conditions have become almost 


ce 


insupportable. 

America has made her own mistakes in plenty and has 
further had the benefit of seeing us make ours on a grand 
scale and over and over again, but now she has begun 
to think. The Committee that is dealing with the 
planning of greater New York, for instance, is already 
varefully preparing the lay-out for 1965, when the 
population is expected to reach twenty-one millions. 
Already appropriate areas are reserved for this or that : 
docks, railways, factories, traffic, and shopping centres, 
public gardens, parks, parkways, agricultural belts, and 
forest camping zones, are all shown on large-scale maps 
that are being constantly elaborated. Doubtless New 
York, being humanly fallible, will fall short of the paper- 
perfection prepared for her. But she knows what she 
ought to do, and she has set up for herself an ideal of 
civic amenity that, whether fully realized in fact or not, 
should be an example to all the world. 

yo be sure, there are a few fortunate cities that are 
and have been so wisely governed as to have little need 
of such an example, still less of drastic surgical operations, 
but they are not to be found in England. 

I happen to have just returned from visiting two of 
these shining exceptions, Stockholm and Hamburg, the 
first owing its happy state in part to the long-established 
Town Planning laws of Sweden, in part to the great 





By Le Corbusier. Translated by Frederick 
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en 
modern Renaissance of all the visual arts which js now 
drawing the eyes of the rest of Europe towards Scan, 
dinavia. Hamburg, on the other hand, is an example 
of the beneficent effects of the system of expert Manage. 
ment by ‘* Town Managers,” or Burgomasters, specially 
trained and qualified for their enormously responsible 
jobs, which obtains in Germany. This “ Free anq 
Hanseatic City ” has, or should have, a particular interest 
for us English as being not only a great world-port and q 
great manufacturing town as well, but also, and in spite 
of that, a most graciously weleoming city, with eyery 
civilized amenity and with all the air of having beep 
chiefly laid out for leisure and delight. Glasgow, Liver. 
pool, Cardiff, Huil!—it humiliates one to think that the 
ships which sail from Stockholm, Copenhagen, anq 
Hamburg must dock at English ports so lamentably 
different ! : 
It is something that we have begun to realize the 
full measure of the catastrophe that the Industrial Revoly. 
tion brought both to our English towns and to our 
countryside and consequently to our national civilization, 
Yet we are doing little or nothing to ensure that we 
proceed less barbarously in the future. True, we begin 
to talk of Town and Regional planning, and here and 
there thought-out schemes are actually adopted, but it 
is doubtful if anything short of a comprehensive and 
correlated development scheme for the whole country 
can suffice to give us an even tolerably efficient and 
seemly framework for a future which, we like to believe, 
may be more, and not less, civilized than our past. 
Essentially the modern world lives in towns and on 
the roads which connect them, as M. le Corbusier fully 
recognizes, and what he has to say concerns statesmen 
and administrators no less than architects and surveyors, 
Being much given to aphorism, he is temptingly easy 
to quote :— 


“4 town is a tool. Towns no longer fulfil this function. They 
are ineffectual; they use up our bodies, they thwart our souls, 
‘The lack of order to be found everywhere in them offends us ; their 
degradation wounds our self-esteem and humiliates oui sense of 
dignity. They are not worthy of the age; they are no longer 
worthy of us. . . . You cannot be a ‘ defeatist ’ and achieve any- 
thing at all; faith is necessary and confidence in the inate decency 
of people. . . . A moment comes when a widespread enthusiasm is 
capable of revolutionizing an epoch. Throughout the world we see 
the array of mighty powers, both in the industrial and in the social 
spheres; we see, emerging from the chaos, ordered and logical 
aspirations. . . . New forms come to birth ; the world adopts anew 
attitude. The old prejudices crumble and crack and totter. ... 
The force of the reaction reveals the force of the movement.” 


M. Le Corbusier, you will see, has a valiant faith in the 
future; he believes that humanity may, with courage, 
begin entering even now on a new phase of civilization 
which will eclipse all that has gone before, if only— 
if only—it will prepare for that glowing picture a 
adequately generous frame. 

The author is generous with plans and diagrams, graphs, 
statistics, and figures, yet whilst he is chiefly and rightly 
concerned with practical problems and with economics, 
he is far too wise a man to believe that that is all. 

* The eye perceives, the brain registers, the heart beats . . . We 
shall come to consider as more important than the mechanism of the 
city, What we may call the soul of the city. The soul of the city 8 
that part of it which is of no value from the practical side of exis 
tence; it is, quite simply, its poetry.” 

All of which is both true and eloquent, yet no more 
true and no more eloquent than what John Ruskin was 











saying to us in just such words sixty years ago | 


We would not heed our English prophet then. Wil | 
I think 56, | 


the Swiss one get a better hearing now ? 


for he finds us reaping our wild oats with pain ant | 
bitterness, and no longer sowing quite as recklessly ® | 


of old. 
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Character and Intellect 


HE English people have a steadfast faith in that com- 
bination of qualities which is known as Character. 

And rightly. Their faith has served them in good stead 
through centuries of their history. They also entertain a 
lively distrust of keen intelligence, original thinking, 
notable mental power—of what is often summed up 
(though indeed not quite accurately) as Intellect. In this, 
too, they may be right—up to a point. But one object 
of this paper is to maintain that they have carried their 
distrust far beyond that point, with results which have 
been harmful in the past and may be more harmful in the 
future. 

It may be of interest to glance at some of the causes of 
this distrust. Probably it has its origins in a primitive 
instinct-—to suspect and fear what is strange or un- 
common. The keenly intelligent man is sufficiently rare 
to appear strange and uncommon in most communities. 
And generally, he and his ideas are disturbing. Even 
when he is supporting traditional views he does so, often, 
for unfamiliar and disquieting reasons; when he is in 
conflict with tradition, the uneasiness he creates is still 
greater. He realizes the needs of adapting established 
ideas and habits to changing conditions sooner than do 
his neighbours ;_ they are quite sure that no adaptation 
or change is required—so they are equally sure that the 
intelligent man is flighty. He will sometimes find it 
necessary to alter an earlier opinion ; and this proves him 
vnreliable or a turn-coat. The intelligent man, being 
mortal, makes mistakes—and these are remembered long 
after the mistakes of his duller neighbour are forgotten. 
Then there appears, all too frequently, that travesty of 
the real intelligent man—the brightly intelligent fool— 
sometimes astonishingly brilliant and specious, but 
shallow, unbalaneed, lacking judgment—whose capacity 
for mischief seems almost unlimited. And there are 
some intelligent men who are devoid of character—at 
least of decent character (among whom are most successful 
rogues); these are often utterly detrimental. 

In view of all this, it is not surprising that people are 
distrustful of keen intelligence. Yet a very little reflection 
shows that some of the reasons for this distrust are not 
really valid ; while those which are valid apply to only a 
small proportion of intelligent men. In fact, distrust of 
Intelligence is carried to excess through lack of reflection 
and through confused thinking. 

Then there is a widespread tendency to compare and 
contrast Intellect and Character ; and here the confusion 
of thought is even greater. 

It can be observed everywhere. Indeed, one is weary 
of hearing, from all sorts of people, on every possible 
occasion, such remarks as: “Smith may not be very 
brilliant ”* (i.e., is undeniably dull), “ but he is so entirely 
reliable >; or “ Jones is certainly very intelligent, but 
is he to be trusted ?”’; and a little friendly discussion 
will nearly always make it quite clear that the speaker 
has no reason to suppose that Smith is reliable except 
that he is dull, nor to suspect that Jones is untrustworthy 
ercept that he is intelligent. 

If such remarks merely expressed the conviction that 
character is more important than intellect, they would 
command unqualified assent. But what they actually 
do imply is—that these qualities are mutually exclusive, 
that the possession of one implies the lack of the other,* 
and—more curiously—that the lack of the one (intelli- 
gence) implies the possession of the other (character). 





Of course, this need only be plainly stated to be recog- 
nized as absurd. This confusion of thought prevails not 
only among the less educated masses, but in all sections 
of society ; among business men, officers, clergymen, and 
schoolmasters. It is among these last, the schoolmasters, 
that the potential capacity for harm of the fallacy is 


greatest. It affects unfavourably their endeavours to 
devise and impart the best possible education; it is 
communicated, often almost unconsciously, to their 


pupils—and so is spread and perpetuated. Among the 
many public schoolmasters he has known, the writer can 
hardly recall one who has not, at some time or another 
(speaking of the public school of whose staff he was a 
member), made some such remark as: “ Perhaps we can- 
not claim to reach a very high level of intellectual attain- 
ment, but we do form character.” And a little friendly 
discussion has made it clear that they firmly believe that 
character, and intellect, if not exactly mutually exclusive, 
are at least mutually uncongenial ; and that a scheme of 
education, designed to cultivate intelligence, cannot at 
the same time be favourable to the cultivation of charac- 
ter. Indeed, it is quite commonly assumed that intelli- 
gence cannot, in practice, be developed above a very 
humble level, save at the expense of character. 

One consequence of this is that the schoolmaster feels 
compelled to depend-—-to a very great extent indeed— 
on physical training (games, sports, &e.) for the attain- 
ment of his main objective—the formation of character ; 
and it is not here disputed that physical training can be 
effectively employed to this end. But it is urged, with 
the utmost insistence and the deepest conviction, that 
mental or intellectual training, carefully devised to serve 
the dual purpose, can also be effectively employed. The 
direct effect on character, of mental training, can be as 
great as that of physical training; and as mind is more 
akin to spirit than is body, and character is a spiritual 
quality, the sympathetic effect of mental training should 
be greater. 

That it would have been more freely employed, with 
this object, but for the confusion of thought of which we 
complain, can hardly be doubted. From the failure so to 
employ it, both character and intellect have suffered 
grievously. If this confusion of thought has affected un- 
favourably the education of our youth—on whom our 
whole future welfare so directly depends—all other 
counts which can be brought against it may be regarded 
as of minor importance. But it does work great mischief 
in many other ways. It leads to a widespread preference 
for men of ordinary or of inferior intelligence for the 
conduct of publie—and private—affairs. Large numbers 
of such men are to be found in Parliament, on municipal 
and county councils, on the governing bodies of various 
public institutions, on nearly all public committees. 
And in very many cases they owe their appointment to 
this popular belief—that lack of intelligence implies pos- 
session of character. Of our able men, the comparatively 
few who are chosen by the public to do public work owe 
their election sometimes to the possession of other 
qualities so distinguished as to outweigh this blemish of 
intelligence, or sometimes to the accident that the latter 
has not been detected. 

The loss to the nation caused by this state of affairs is, 
in the aggregate, enormous. Its effects are felt every- 
where. It impairs our national capacity to deal with 
current problems ; and it detracts disastrously from our 
material and moral welfare. We cannot afford to persist 
in this error. The truth is, of course, that lack of intelli- 





*It is a common and perhaps natural error to imagine vaguely 
that, because two qualities differ widely, or stand in marked 
contrast to each other, they are mutually exclusive. For 
example, it might be easy to drift into thinking in this way of 
Strength and elegance. One might picture mentally a rhinoceros 


and a gazelle—and hazily assume that the qualities which can be 
so exemplified must be mutually exclusive. But of course they 
are not. They combine conspicuously in countless instances—in 
the palm-tree, in many feline and other animals, in much building 
and engineering construction- 
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gence does not imply possessicn of character. Fine 
character is to be found as frequently among intelligent 
as among unintelligent people ; possibly more frequently. 
For if much of the vice and crime and wickedness in the 
world is due to stupidity—lack of intelligence—it is 
reasonable to suppose that weakness or baseness of 
character is sometimes due to the same cause. We must 
get rid of the delusion that we are foreed—by the nature 
of things—to makeshift with character or intelligence. 
We must insist on having both. 

It is widely recognized that a man of however fine 
intelligence who lacks character is potentially dangerous. 
It should be as widely recognized that a man of how- 
ever fine a character can be equally dangerous (though 
fer different reasons) if—lacking fine intelligence—he 
essays to deal with the complexities of our modern social 
and industrial organizations. It will tax the highest 
intelligence, dealing with these problems, to distinguish 
clearly between good and bad, between good and better, 
even between expedient and inexpedient. And our 
problems are likely to become more, rather than less, 
complex in the near future. 

If we would hope to see our public affairs handled sue- 
cessfully—and not disastrously—we must strive to place 
their conduct in the hands of men possessed of character 
and intelligence ; men capable of understanding existing 
conditions—often new conditions—and the emergent 
outlook, aspirations and ideals ; men capable of grasping 
an idea—often a new idea—and its implications, of seeing 
the conclusions to which it leads, of approving and sup- 
porting it, or condemning and rejecting it ; men who will 
not be intimidated by precedents nor swayed by shibbo- 
leths ; men who will not be content to accept at second 
hand the opinion, perhaps not disinterested, of other 
people. Men of character and intelligence. 

We must seek out such people—men and women— 
instead of nervously avoiding them. Above all we must 
strive to produce them ; to train the mind as well as the 
character of our young people. We must aim at the cul- 
tivation of keen, questing, critical minds, eager for inde- 
pendent and constructive thinking. And we must 





dedicate ourselves to this task with assured confidence ~ 


that the education demanded for its achievement—far 
from impeding the growth of character—will, if wisely 
designed, stimulate and strengthen it. 

We can be assured that, with a finer intelligence, we 
shall gain a clearer and nobler vision of the heights 
towards which character can progress and to which it 
must aspire—‘* we will achieve a finer sense of the values 
to be pursued.” ** ANTAEUS.”’ 


Mr. Shaw Looks at Lombard 


Street 

NHOSE representatives of the Press who spent Sunday 
1 in attending the first performance of Mr. G. B. 
Shaw’s new play, The Apple Cart, will have been amused 
at the appearance of a paragraph in the “ Daily News ” 
next morning reporting—we hope it is no more than a 
report—that Sir Austen Chamberlain and Sir Laming 
Worthington-Evans had been invited by Lord Birkenhead 
to join the board of the Greater London and Counties 
Trust Ltd. For Mr. Shaw deals here with a time when 
the power has departed from Westminster, and settled 
finally in Lombard Street. Labour, however, is still 
playing at democracy, and an effete Cabinet has at last 
been roused to action by the increasing part taken by the 
King in politics. King Magnus has recently made a 


speech in which he points out that the Royal veto is now 
the only safeguard left to democracy, and the whole but 


—. 
very disunited Cabinet is met to deliver an “ ultimatum,” 
There must be no more Royal speeches (‘‘ not even thie 
which we dictate. Your Majesty has a way of unrollip 
a manuscript, and winking”’), no more mention of the 
veto, and no more working of the Press from the backstaiyy 
of the Palace. His Majesty must, in fact, become a 
“constitutional monarch.” 

On and about this point we have an hour and a half_ 
that is the length of the first act—of Shavian conversation, 
and it is a tribute to the quality of this conversation that 
there were no signs of boredom in the audience, The 
Prime Minister, Proteus, admirably played by Mr. Chars 
Carson, has hard work keeping his team in hand, but 
eventually King Magnus is brought to the point at whic, 
he asks for time, and promises to have his answer ready 
by five that afternoon. 

This is succeeded, after a much-needed interval, by, 
scene which contributes nothing to the play and which it 
would not be necessary to mention but for the super) 
acting of Miss Edith Evans, as Orinthia, the King’ 
mistress; her performance almost, but not quite, Saves q 
clumsy ending from disaster. 

In the third act the meeting to receive the King’s answer 
is preceded by the final triumph of the financiers, repy. 
sented by the re-entry of America into the British Empir, 
under the advice of the President of the Irish Free State. 
The King then meets the Cabinet, tells it that he has de. 
cided to sign the ultimatum and abdicate, and finally 
checkmates it by announcing his intention of entering 
politics as a commoner. As this, with his knowledge 
and talents, would mean disaster for the Cabinet, the 
ultimatum is withdrawn, the Queen persuades the King 
to accept the gift of America, in order to “ civilize thew 
Americans,” and the curtain falls leaving everything a 
before. 

In the course of these exciting events, naturally, Mr. 
Shaw discusses nearly every subject on earth, but the 
central theme, as we hinted at the beginning, is the 
subjection of all other powers to the commercial, and 
the evils which attend upon this condition. Mr. Shaw's 
arguments, however, as distinct from the manner of 
their expression, are out of date. His objections, 
although nominally aimed at international finance, are 
imbued with a firmly nationalist spirit and could not 
stand up to the arguments, for instance, of Lord Melcheti 
for five minutes. The ultimate disaster, in the eye 
of this modern Socialist, is that the standard of living 
in England should be reduced to the level of the rest 
of the world. The thing to be resisted is the inter 
national organization of finance and industry, which is 
working for this end. Even Mr. Henry Ford, staunel 
nationalist as he is, could give him something to think 
about. Mr. Shaw’s mammoth concern ‘ Breakages 
Limited” would not suppress inventions if a Henry 
Ford were directing it. 

In construction, too, the play is weak. It plays as 
if the first act had been written when the author was 4 
young man, the third written recently to bring the debate 
to an end, and the second written sometime betwee! 
for another play, and “ stuck in” here by way of make: 
weight, and in order to give Miss Evans a part. There 
are some remarkable pieces of bathos and, though this 
is still the exception, some of the speeches are dull. 
The Prime Minister’s farewell speech in the last act, 
in particular, is a dull burlesque of dullness, and it 
conspicuously missed fire. If the play had been by 
anyone but Mr. Shaw, and had not had his brilliant 
repartee to grace it, we should have been bored. As 

it was, we spent a very amusing afternoon. 

Finally we should like to express our gratitude to tli 
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company for the production and acting, which was of 
a high standard in almost all cases. Mr. Matthew 
Boulton as Boanerges and Miss Eileen Beldon as the 
Powermistress-General both rather overdid their parts, 
but the King, Mr. Cedric Hardwicke, Proteus (Mr. Charles 
(arson), and Miss Dorothy Holmes-Gore as the irrepress- 
ible Amanda (Postmistress-General) all gave excellent 
performances, and kept the play together as much as 
“ss possible. The dresses and uniforms are also worthy 
of special mention, as they exactly suited the heavy 
burlesque style of the play. 

Of course Mr. Shaw is entitled to make his burlesque 
gs heavy as he likes, and he is also quite capable of having 
inspired the “‘ publicity ” work which has been done, 
gecial performance and all, by way of a practical joke. 
After St. Joan, however, Mr. Shaw’s excursion into the 
style of the brothers Capek is mercly disappointing. 
Even Poland, to judge from the reviews, was not par- 
ticularly stirred by it. Here we think the prevailing 
impression will be that the play is not worth the inordinate 
fuss which has been made about it. 


Obscurity in Modern Art 


[This is another article giving expression to ‘‘ The Younger 
Point of View,” and providing an opportunity for our readers under 
thirty to express their views, which are not necessarily those of the 
Spectator. — Ep. Spectator. | 

N newspapers and reviews we constantly see articles 

on the outspokenness of the present age. Its 
equally irritating secretiveness escapes notice, perhaps 
because the fault is underlined, not by the lip-stick, but by 
the pen and paint-brush. Nowadays an obscure atavism 
—mostly negroid—and platitudes inarticulately expressed 
obtain a good hearing. 

I fear, however, L am only amused by the polyrhythmie 
cacophonies of Stravinski and Scriabine ; and I sympa- 
thize with the young man, hearing Antheil’s symphony for 
forty pianolas at the Carnegie Hall, who “ rose to his feet 
.... during the long ringing of the electric bells in the 
Ballet Mécanique, and shaking his head like a tormented 
bull stumbied blindly out over the feet beyond him.” Philis- 
tine, too, I would rather remain than bother to construe 
the syncopated opinions of such a music critic as this: 
*  ,..in Stravinski’s Harmusication occurs Hithertooze, 
innormaleyairgulpings of waneMaturity’sclutchatdiatoney 
Youthunintresting sough-frequency, © Rummage-dash- 
giddy Polyton In and Aboutisms . . . . Contrast here 
Antheil’s Death of Machines sonata (this, merely his first 
uniPersonal Achieve) — — in one Dervilash Arpeggio .....”’ 
Taken out of his context of Gertrude Stein, James Joyce, 
and Gallic misprints, in Transition no. 13, Mr. A. Lincoln 
Gillespie, Jnr., seems a poor exponent of a bad system 
of speedwriting. If questioned, he might well reply in 
Sterne’s words, “* Ask my pen; it governs me; I govern 
not it.” And his neologism, aboutism, is an excellent term 
for his own style. Like so many aesthetic hypocrites, he 
has read the anagrammatie patchworks of James Joyce ; 
and failing to appreciate what method there is in Joyce’s 
madness, he has uttered his shrill blasphemy against 
treason without even the pretext of a purpose. 

Mr. R. H. Wilenski has shown that the modern “ archi- 
tectural artist,” if he is confronted with a cottage, an oak 
tree, and a sky behind, will oust from‘his mind the various 
associations—technical as well as sentimental—that 
Would have stirred the old naturalistic painter. He dis- 
misses all ideas connected with the forms themselyes— 
that “ the cottage happens to be his home or... . has an 
old-world character,” that the oak tree sometimes bears 
acorns, and stands perilously near the cottage. He treats 
(concludes Mr. Wilenski) not the forms that compose the 


asennad 


subject, but the relation between those forms. ‘“ Eventu- 
ally he has in his mind a series of symbolic fragments 
which he fits together like a jigsaw puzzle to create a 
single symbol for his general perception of formal 
relations.” 

The same process has been applied to words and 
phrases, notes and tunes. Joyce takes his words, not as 
the mechanical components of a sentence, fettered to one 
place and meaning by the syntax; he seeks to regard 
them as symbols, capable of shifting their position and 
adapting their form to the pleasure of the writer, just as 
the modernist painter shifts and adapts his forms until 
their interrelation makes the composite symbol he desires. 
But where in a picture the result is at least a pattern, in 
writing it becomes a blur of confused suggestions. 

Picasso and James Joyee have had parallel careers as 
evolutionary stylists in their gradual secession to a world 
apart. Beginning with conventional caricatures like 
those of Toulouse-Lautree, Picasso has ended by arriving 
at a seemingly arbitrary scheme of lines and dotted 
planes: what appears to be a pea above a dental plate 
roughly sketched, now satisfies him as a portrait. His 
admirers pretend to see him advancing towards his 
artistic goal, but I fear I sce him studiously moving away 
from it. Joyce started with the reasonable “ Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man,” followed it with the less intelli- 
gible ‘ Ulysses,” and continues with “ The Work in 
Progress,” a potpourri of contrasting sensations and sug- 
gestions. I have said that there was method in the mad- 
ness of Joyee ; but the method is too infantile to justify 
the ravages of the madness. It may be summed up as 
an attempt to get five meanings into four letters. “* Several 
sindays after whatsintime.” “ Thanacestross mound has 
swollup them all.” Even when you do unravel sin and 
Sunday, Whitsun and what’s in time, ancestor and pre- 
sumably, thanatos and albatross, swollow and wollup, 
you will find the threads no more homogeneous than the 
texture. The final effect is a bad burlesque of Lewis 
Carroll’s beamish and frabjous burlesques. 

Each artist has his own symbolic code. Miss Stein’s 
seems to be repetition for emphasis, and repetition for 
eye-wash. She can say quite simply, “ A book attaching 
importance to English and French names.” But when 
she has nothing to say, she says, “ Expect pages and by 
word of mouth. Who won won. Who won one. Mrs. 
kisses. Mrs. misses kisses, misses kisses most.” Peter 
piper picked a peck of pickling pepper. . . .” She is the 
nursery poet of our age. 

Miss Sitwell does net find the epithets of each sense 
suflicient to themselves, and has to transpose them :— 

“The morning light creaks down again.” 
Here she gives the symbol of the ear to the eye. Ab 
ternatively :— 
“The Fair’s tunes like cherries and apricots 
Ripened.” 
And of course her church bells are vermilion—not to 
look at, but to hear. 

The composer uses often a theme from—say—a folk- 
song, and by altering it in rhythm and context, perhaps 
by a fugal treatment, finds his composite symbol. Mr. 
T. S. Eliot tries the same process in his poetry, mauling 
a quotation thus :— 

«. ... and yet there the nightingale 

Filled all the desert with inviolable voice 

And still she cried, and still the world pursues, 

‘ Jug Jug’ to dirty ears.” 
But I feel it would be more tasteful to daub clowns’ faces 
on an empty canvas than to paint a red nose on the Mona 
Lisa. And though he has said that he employs obscure 
foreign words, like shaxtih and dayadhvam, as much for 
the sound as the meaning, Mr. Eliot thinks it necessary 
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(as it is) to provide a big glossary on ‘‘ The Waste Land.” 
Yet he congratulates Crashaw on needing no notes, in his 
essay on that poet, and upbraids Shelley because he him- 
self cannot imagine what silver sphere it is that 

++ » «marrows 

In the white dawn clear.” 
But at least Mr. Eliot thinks. The rest follow the Thele- 
mite creed, ‘‘ Fais ce que vouldras.”” And we are left to 
ask with Epictetus: ‘‘ To us, then, was reason given by 
the gods for our misfortune and misery ? ” 

JONATHAN CURLING. 


The Return. 


| IANCA was beautiful—regular-featured, pale-skinned 

yet tanned by the Tuscan sun to the golden colour 
of a tea-rose—fair-haired among the other dark girls— 
and with a bedy perfect in its grace like some statue of 
ancicnt times. She was one among several brothers and 
sisters, all quite ordinary looking; and they lived on a 
farm beyond the little Tuscan village on the hill. They 
all worked hard except Bianca: she was always the lazy 
one. She thought of nothing but herself, and most of her 
time was spent in studying her own features in a little 
pocket mirror. On the days of festas she powdered her 
face till its beauty was spoiled, and dressed herself in a 
cheap imitation of the latest fashion, but on an ordinary 
day, in a faded lilae dress with low-cut neck and bare arms, 
idling among the grey-green olives she made a picture that 
many an artist would have been glad to paint. 

Her father, a dour and taciturn Tuscan, grumbled at 
her as she lazed away the hours, leaning against a trec, a 
scarlet poppy in her mouth, while her brothers and sisters 
bent over their work, gathering in the corn, or cutting 
grass on the steep terraces ; none of her family were very 
fond of her except one, a little brown sister, aptly named 
Bruna. To Bruna she confided ail that was in her shallow 
little mind, and Bruna listened, wide-eyed. She adored 
Bianea. 

* IT don’t want to stay here for ever,” said Bianea. “I 
want to be a Signora, to be rich and travel, and wear beau- 
tiful dresses. I am beautiful—-I know it. You will sec 
I was not meant to work on a farm all my life ; my destiny 
will take me far away from this stupid village. Then I 
shall come back in a few years on a visit, wearing a silk 
dress and everyone will say: ‘ There is the beautiful 
Bianea, now a rich Signora.’ ” 

Bruna looked thoughtful. “* It would certainly be very 
nice. But how will you get away, Bianca ? ” 

“Oh, that will happen of itself. I shall marry some 
man who will make money. I shan’t be in a hurry to 
marry any of these stupids.” 

Bianca was seventeen then, and had already more than 
one offer of marriage. During the next two years she had 
others, but she tossed her head and refused them ali. Her 
two elder sisters married peasants, and Bruna also had an 
admirer, a handsome youth. Bruna was very shy and 
quiet ; on Sundays she would walk sedately down the lane 
with Giorgio, but never far out of sight of her father’s 
home. Bianca teased her about her “ old-fashioned ” 
ways. Like a brilliant butterfly she flitted about with 
her laughing face, till Giorgio neglected his little quiet 
sweetheart and grew mad with passion for her. Bruna 
sorrowed but bore no malice, for she found it natural that 
he should leave her for her pretty sister. 


Then came on the seene at last the rich young man of 
Bianca’s dreams. The son of village people, he had become 
a brilliant chemist and inventor and was already making 
money. He was spending a few months with bis parents 
before sailing for America to take a highly-paid post. 


SESE 

—. 
Here was the right man fora husband! And Bianca Would 
have nothing more to do with Giorgio, but kept her smiles 
for the man she had marked out for herself. He fey in 
love with her, and they were married within two Months 
and sailed for America. 

‘* Don’t ery, Bruna ; you will see me again in a few yeay. 
I'll come back in a silk dress, and show people how | 
look as a Signora!” And she left them with g last 
teasing laugh, to sail across the ocean to a new world, 

Bruna was now the only daughter left on the farm: sh, 
worked from dawn till evening, her face brown as a berry, 
her dark eyes large and sad. Her Giorgio had left the 
village. There seemed no bright future in store for her, 
the days passed by monotonously, till she married a poo: 
farmer who had a tiny house and a small piece of ground 
high among the hills. Within a year a baby was bor, 
and next year another. She led a hard life; they wer 
very poor, so poor that they had barely enough to eat, and 
all day long she had to work, besides looking after he 
children. In winter they suffered from the cold on the 
bleak hill-side, their poor hands covered with chilblains, 
However, the children, two fine boys, throve, and when 
the Tusean sun blazed down in spring they forgot the 
miseries of winter. Now and again a letter came from 

sianca telling of the joys of town life, the dances, the 
dresses, though there was an under-current of dissatis- 
faction in all she wrote. Perhaps she was finding it was 
not enough to wear fine clothes to become a “ Signora.” 
The truth was that Bianca never felt quite at home among 
her smart friends. She never expressed any longing to 
see her sister again, but she did long to return and flaunt 
her wealth in the eyes of the village. Sometimes Bruna 
‘felt a pang of envy—Bianca had so much, and she had 
such a hard life. At last Bianea wrote that she was 
coming home. 

“She will laugh and scorn me and my poor house,” 
thought Bruna. “She will tease and despise me, my 
beautiful Bianea, who has everything, and I shall have to 
meet her in my old faded dress and my wood-patched 
shoes. She will come, I know, wearing a white silk dress, 
as she always said she would.” 

But Bianca died, after a few days’ illness, in Chicago. 
Her husband, grief-stricken, had her body embalmed 
and brought back to the Tuscan village. She had longed 
to come back, and he felt that she would wish to be buried 
in her native soil. For a week she lay in the church, and 
people came from far and near to look upon her stil 
beauty. Bruna walked there, one baby on her arm, the 
other child toddling beside her, and stood for a long time 
beside the coffin, a thin little figure in faded brow, 
weeping for the sister who had treated her with heartless 
contempt, who had stolen her first lover from her, 
laughing. 

Bianca wore a white silk dress, but of what avail was it? 

Bruna turned away with a sigh as the toddling child 
began to get impatient, stepped out of the dark cold 
church into the blazing sunlight, and started up the steep 
hill for home. 

ANN SHEPHERD. 
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The Theatre 


WAVES”: A BALLET-PLAY. 
W. B. YeEats.] 


Turty years ago Mr. W. B. Yeats founded a national Irish 
drama, and sought thereby to restore the symbols of ancient 
Gaelic epic to a ruling place in the Irish imagination. He has 
cause for pride to-day ; for the Irish drama is famous in two 
hemispheres. That little theatre in Middle Abbey Street, with 
its Celtic mirrors of hammered copper and its armorial emblems 
of Ireland and of Dublin, has nourished every intellectual 
movement which has stirred the Irish people during a quarter 
of a century. With lively anticipation a_ distinguished 
audience thronged the theatre on August 13th for the first 
roduction of our poet’s new “ ballet-play,” entitled Fighting 
the Waves. 

Now, the significance of this curious little play lies in the 
theatre's history. The early heroic plays were considered by 
their author to have failed in their purpose. Dublin audiences 
failed to be stirred by haughty poetry :— 

“O silver trumpets, be you lifted up 

And ery to the great race that is to come,—” 
and this was hardly strange, since the mind of Dublin is out 
of tune with the regal imagination of the country folk. Dublin 
preferred a realistic and satirical drama, and crowded to * the 
Abbey” when Sean O’Casey held up the mirror to its meaner 
streets and mocked at the defilement of the nation’s colours. 
Dr. Yeats has told how he was driven by the triumph of 
realism into intellectual solitude, and how he devised a new 
dramatic form. 

This was based on the Noh piays of Japan. The poet wrote 
four * plays for dancers.” Three of these were in the Irish 
heroic mood, and during ten years they have been played in 
various drawing-rooms and before royal audiences. The new 
form needs no more ** properties * than can be carried in a cab, 
and is adapted to production in such small apartments as will 
accommodate select gatherings. ‘The players speak through 
masks. Poetry and ritual dance are united and are addressed 
solely to the highly cultivated mind. The poet despaired of 
the multitude ; for no longer, as in Shakespeare’s day, was 
“poetry a part of the general life.” Henceforward, poetic 
drama must be private. ‘* Whatever we lose in mass and in 
power we should recover in elegance and in subtlety.” 

Dr. Yeats’s ‘* ballet-play,” however, is an _ elaborated 
version of one of his ‘** plays for dancers.” He has returned 
from the drawing-room to the stage, encouraged thereto by 
three circumstances. The Abbey School of Ballet, under Miss 
Ninette de Valois, has perfected a dancing technique. A 
Dutch artist, Hildo Krop, has made large, bold, fantastic 
masks for the Irish characters—masks fitted for the full-sized 
theatre. An American, Mr. George Antheil, has composed a 
wonderful musical setting. Add to these advantages highly 
imaginative settings by Miss D. Travers Smith and—what 
counted most of all—the consummate production by Mr. 
Lennox Robinson, and the ‘ ballet play ” could not fail to 
seize and impress the mind most potently. 

In the first passage, before a curtain of huge tumbling seas, 
six green-véiled figures represented the flowing waters ; and 
against these strove, in a dance that moved through and 
through their ranks, the figure of the hero, Cuchulain, blade in 
hand. Those unwearying rhythms prevail against his failing 
strength, and at last he sinks, the proud white mask thrown 
back in agony, as they rise. The hero has been overcome 
in his frenzied battle with the waves. 

The curtain parts. We see the sick-bed of the hero, and we 
are told how he had fought madly with the sea after slaying his 
own son. Emer, his wife, calls Eithne Inguba, his mistress, to 
entice him from the brink of death ; but it is the mischievous 
spirit of Bricriu that animates the body and glares forth in 
diabolic mask. Eithne flies, but Emer’s eyes are touched by 
Bricriu, and the wraith of Cuchulain becomes visible. Fand, 
the sea-god’s daughter—a wild, metallic creature of frantically 
rapid gesture—whirls noisily in and dances before the wraith, 
and the hero’s ghost, starting up, pursues her in new desire. 
The stage is left with Bricriu and Emer. One thing, Bricriu 
says, can call Cuchulain back from that unearthly fascination 
beyond the grave: it is, that Emer shall renounce his love, 
and be content to receive back a living, but unfaithful, hus- 
band, After resistance, Emer consents. Bricriu sinks back 
behind the curtains—that is, leaves the body of Cuchulain— 
and now the figure on the bed wears the mask of the live 
Cuchulain. It is for Eithne that ‘he calls as he revives, and 
forlorn Emer stands in silent grief. 

_ The sea-curtain of the sea closes on the scene, and now 
Fand is seen, her lightning movements changed to the slow, 
dead motions of despair ; and this is her dance of sorrow among 
the waves. ” 
yet & be said that the whole performance was terribly 
mpressive. It was regrettable that, in the gallery where this 
Critic was seated, the lyrical commentary that is chanted by a 
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mysterious musician could not be followed without the book, 
so that Dr. Yeats’s best lines (for the birds of Angus still sing 
about him) were lost. The music, with its cunning rippling of 
wave on the crest of wave and its lightnings and thunderings, 
was the most wonderful thing of the sort ever heard in “ the 
Abbey.” 

Where disappointment came was in two particulars. 
First, the whole drama turned upon Cuchulain as a devourer 
of women. He was personified and indiscriminate lust. All 
the heroic trappings thus were cloaked about the most paltry of 
emotions, and to a virile mind the flavour of the whole 
performance was soured. Furthermore, the masking of the 
figures made this animalism the more brutal, because inhuman. 
Masks serve to render an actor’s words and actions abstract, 
and thus to heighten such spiritual emotions as the grief of 
Oedipus. To render animal desire abscract is to make it 
doubly ugly, as in some inexcusable, outworn roué. Secondly, 
the play was too brief for its elaborate setting. It lasted only 
half an hour, yet musician, producer, and poet had toiled to 
carry our imagination into an exotic world and to excite large 
expectations. 

This brevity gave the performance the effect of a study for 
something greater. It was like a painter’s mixture of colour 


upon a palette. One felt that something really tremendous, 
really compelling, might be achieved with such resources as 


here were exhibited. The splendid abstraction of the fight 
with the waves, and the suggestion, by poetry and strange 
settings, of the fisher’s house to which a swooning hero is 
brought, the scene instinct with the excitement of oceanic 
Gaelic country : these things were hints of the mighty drama 
that might be. For its achievement, a larger action would be 
necessary : five minutes with the gods are not enough; and 
the theme would need to be as spacious as that dynastic epic 
war in which Cuchulain fought, and not the vulgarity of * the 
triangular drama.” A. DE B. 


Correspondence 


A Letrer ~rrom NEW ZEALAND. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—With the advent of another winter, we in New 
Zealand are facing up to what has become, in the course 
of the last couple of years, our foremost economic problem— 
unemployment. Of course it is unemployment on a scale 
so small by comparison, and with results so much less 
terrible, that it is not worthy to be mentioned in the same 
breath as your difficulty at home ; but we have to go back 
thirty-five years in this country to find the like of last 
winter’s distress in some of the cities ; and continued unem- 
ployment through the summer (when the seasonal labour 
demand of the farming industries: is at its highest) has 
warned us what to expect this winter. 

Public men and economists are as unable to agree com- 
pletely on the causes responsible for the present state of 
affairs as they have been to find a cure. But probably 
responsibility should be shared by at least four causes, which 
may be set down as :— 

(1.) The passing of the pioneering spirit and an uncon- 
scious weakening of the individualism of the working man, 
this latter being the least satisfactory result of the Dominion’s 
tendency towards a system of modified State Socialism. 

(2.) The practical cessation of new settlement (i.e., settle- 
ment on virgin land), since almost all the available first-class 
country is now in occupation. 

(3.) The twist towards life and work in the cities given, 
especially to boys, by our system of secondary education ; and 

(4.) The marked indifference—if not active and prejudiced 
hostility—of the public towards such manufacturing industries 
as are well suited to establishment in New Zealand. 


The effect of (1.) is that we are developing a type of man 
who will not set his teeth and go after employment in the 
bulldog manner of his fathers: he looks to the Government 
for help the moment he feels the slightest pressure of 
adversity. One blushes to admit it, but this class is com- 
posed almost wholly of native-born New Zealanders ; for the 
most part our immigrants from Britain are game triers, men 
and women to whom it is a pleasure to extend the hand of 
fellowship. 

Cause (3) has given rise to a violent fluttering of wings 
in our educational dovecotes, and one or two rural high 
schools, which are already bending their teaching towards 
a fuller appreciation of country life, seem to point the way 
for the system as a whole. Although the full fruits of this 
defect are becoming apparent only now, it was first detected 
fifteen or twenty years ago, and an attempt to restore the 
balance was made by providing at many of the schools an 
agricultural “ course” as distinct from the classical, com- 
mercial, and (in the case of technical high schools) 
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trades courses previously offered to boys. But these agri- 
cultural courses have not been popular, and it is recognized 
now that the mere teaching of the elements of scientific 
farming will never achieve the politicians’ oft-repeated purpose 
of ** keeping our boys on the land,” much less attract to the 
land those whose homes are in the towns. What is wanted 
instead is what the head master of the principal rural high 
school in the South Island described the other day as 
teaching intended ‘‘ to create, or rather re-create, a love of 
rural life itself, an intelligent appreciation of what can be 
done with it, and a reluctance to abandon it for the more 
straitened life of the city.” 

To land settlement and industrial expansion, however, 
the Dominion must look to lift her from the present 
depression. We need more families settled on the land, and we 
need prosperous manufacturing industries. Subdivision and 
cheap money will give us the first. Much of our first-class 
land is held in large blocks, supporting perhaps one family, 
a “ married couple” and eight or ten single men, when it 
could support a dozen farming families. There was no great 
objection to this while good virgin land was available to 
new settlers, but for the future there must be closer settle- 
ment. This is now recognized by all political parties, and 
a determined forward policy of subdividing large estates 
may be expected in the immediate future. Backed by the 
operations of the State Advances Department and the newer 
Rural Credits scheme, under which settlers may get their 
mortgage money on the easiest of terms, subdivision will 
open the door to a farming career for young men whose sole 
assets beyond experience are health, strength, capacity for 
hard work, and the will to make good. In the beginning 
these will be mainly young New Zealanders ; but we pride 
ourselves in ** God’s Own Country ” on our British descent 
and on our undying love of the Homeland, and the door of 
opportunity on the land will open as readily and as wide 
to the boy from Ayrshire or Galway or Sussex as to his cousin 
from Taranaki, Wairarapa or Otago. The only pre-requisite 
is practical training, preferably in this country. And, on 
that account, the sooner a boy can emigrate the better. 
When he comes straight from his school he has the greatest 
chance of success. 

Hitherto manufacturing in New Zealand has been hindered 
on the one hand by multiplicity of small factories, and on 
the other by a diehard prejudice against the locally preduced 
article. But now entrepreneurs are realizing the need for 
reducing costs, and stricter attention to business on their 
part is slowly winning its response from the buying public. 

Ours can never be a great manufacturing country, because 
our geographical position denies us an export market. The 
most we can hope to do in any line of manufacture is to fill 
our own home demand. And, because that demand is itse}f 
relatively small, there are many things which it will never pay 
us to make here, for our wonderful natural power resources 
are offset ten times by our high wages and short hours of 
labour. In the main we can hope to manufacture success- 
fully only goods which are in constant demand and_ for 
which we produce the chief raw materials. Boots and shoes, 
woollens and cheap glassware are examples. I make this 
digression to reassure any of your readers who may see in 
the extension of New Zealand industries the rise of a new 
competitor with Britain. The only new competition will 
be on the New Zealand market, and then only in com- 
paratively few lines. And any falling-off in orders for these 
will probably be more than compensated for by the increased 
purchasing power of a larger population. Which, considering 
that we are now per capui of the population far and away 
your best customer among the Dominions and Colonies, leaves 
little room for complaint. 

Even within the limits of what may profitably be attempted, 
however, our manufacturing industries have not progressed 
as they should. We have concentrated on the primary 
industries and given little thought to the use of their materials 
as the raw materials for our own factories. Whereas our 
rural and urban industries should have advanced evenly, 
development has been lopsided. Before we can hope to 
find employment for all our people it will be necessary to 
restore that lost balance. And here again we ought to be 
able, as we help ourselves, to help you—-by taking a limited 
number of trained British operatives to act as teachers and 
foremen to our own workmen.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Your New ZEALAND CORRESPONDENT. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Ture “Spectator,” Avuaust 22, 1829. 
ARISTOCRATICAL OPPRESSION. 
A curious case was tried at the Leicester Assizes last week, in 
which the Rev. Mr. Trimmer, rector of Buckminster, was plaintiff, 
end Lord Huntingtower defendant. It appeared that the previous 


incumbent of Buckminster did not reside in the rectory ; and it 
wes hinted to Mr. Trimmer on his induction, that it would be well, 
if he valued his comfort, to follow his example. 


Mr. Trimmer 


— 


did not feel inclined to yield to the advice given him; on 4 

contrary, he took possession of the house, and determined to ee 
it. The first overt act of offence to the noble Lord, consisted ay 
certain firings of pistols, in the rear of the parsonage, by two wed 
gentlemen, pupils of Mr. Trimmer. Lord Huntingtower sWore h 
would drive out the parson; and he immediately set about it in 
rather a whimsical though very offensive way. The parish pound 
was dug up by his direction, and placed close to Mr. Trimmey’s 
house; and by way of augmenting the noise and nuisance a 
jackass, and afterwards a stallion, were added to the parish byl}. 
and in the evening, when the quadrupeds were at rest, Pipes and 
beggars were procured in order to prolong the annoyance through 
the night. Lord Huntingtower was in the habit of visiting the 
pound, and marking the effects of his operations. Mr. Trimmer 
on his side, endeavoured to drive off his antagonist, by beating 
tongs and shovels and pans under his nose as he sat in his carriage 
(his Lordship is lame)—but to no purpose ; it only augmented his ire, 


DECLINE OF THE DRAMA. 


We are persuaded that the advance to a high state of civilization 
and the attendant abundance of intellectual resources, are necessarily 
unfavourable, if not fatal to the stage. We confess we should 
augur extremely ill of the taste of the man who was a regular visitor 
of our theatres. They might easily be improved in management, 
and a temporary impulse might be given to the public taste fop 
them; but the reasons we imagine to exist for the desertion of 
the theatres are not to be affected, and will operate a genera] 
neglect ; which is scarcely to be deplored, if the main cause of 
advancing civilization be admitted. 

Of the drama as a school of morals, we have always had 
considerable mistrust—nay, we confess we deem the talk of it g 
mere idle cant. The amusement is the only moral effect ; and if 
playhouses disgorge a thousand persons in good-humour, sending 
them to their homes with cheerful hearts, they have produced go 
far a desirable result, and accomplished as much as their means 
will permit. The morals of plays are for the most part extremely 
questionable. 

INDIA. 

Lord Amherst, according to the last arrivals from India, has 
determined that the government shall be ambulatory as weil as 
himself. When he goes to the Upper Provinces the government is 
to go with him. 


Poetry 
Asaph 


Asapu lived on a bare mountain : 
The wind bit him, and he cried. 
The wind bit him, or crept slowly 
Beneath his coat from side to side 
Until he cried. 


Spiders came with dusty bodies 
More than twice their common size : 
The uneven cracks in the stone flooring 
Rose and struck between his eyes. 


The mountain vapours through the keyhole 
Came and twined about his throat. 

Mice ran out to watch his misery 
And spiders hurried down to gloat. 


His bedy ached, eyes, teeth, and hair ; 
His body ached in every joint. 

Hie saw the atoms in his foot-stool, 
Zach a black and lifeless point : 


And each point became an adder 
Spitting out its angry fumes : 

Then with cold complete hypocrisy 
Each its earlier shape assuines. 


The wind stops; the spiders vanish ; 
ain stops in every nerve ; 

And the world «tands bare and sullen, 
Featureless with fierce reserve. 


All things hate him: all things labour 
By manifold mysterious ways 
To find some unforeseen affliction 
‘fo persecute him all his days. 
But, see! the roof is failing, falling, 
The walls rush in about his face. 
Outside the sky treads coldly, coldly, 
By slow regression through endless space. 


ALAN PoRTiD?s 
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Anomalies in American Politics 


(During August and September the American Notes which have 

reviously appeared on this page are being replaced by a series of 
articles by our American Correspondent, designed to form a back- 

ound against which future notes may be read. They deal 
with various broad aspects of American life, and outline the general 
situation in each.—Ep. Spectator. ] 

Dentnc the last Presidential campaign, despite a specific 
guarantee in the Federal Constitution of absolute freedom 
of religion, the religion of a candidate became one of the 
major issues. The Constitution expressly provides that 
“no religious tests shall ever be required as a qualification 
to any oflice or public trust under the United States.” That 
is the letter and the spirit of the Constitution: the last 
Presidential campaign illustrated, however, that there are 
anomalies in the actual working of American institutions. 

Religion, as organized in some of the Protestant Churches, 
has undoubtedly played its part on the political stage 
in recent times. Beyond all doubt the purpose of the 
framers of the Constitution in laying down that ‘ Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof” was strictly 
to keep separate Church and State. In a strict legal sense 
they do remain separate, but the activities of such leaders 
as Bishop Cannon Junior, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and of such bodies as the Methodist Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Morals, and indeed Pro- 
hibition itself, testify to the efforts of churches as such to 
exert their influence in shaping party policy. 

The most fundamental anomaly in American politics is 
the very method by which the President himself is elected. 
The Constitution stipulates that the people in the various 
States shall vote for electors—equal in number to the com- 
bined representation of the respective States in the House 
and Senate—and that then their chosen electors shall elect 
the President and Vice-President. The original theory was 
that the electors would exercise their independent judgment. 
It has worked out, in practice, however, that the electors 
are pledged in advance to vote for a particular candidate, 
so that, though this voting for President is still by States 
and a President may easily be chosen by a minority of the 
popular vote—no elector would dare vote contrary to the 
expectations of the voters who cast their ballots for him. 

Another glaring anomaly which goes deep is that whereby 
the negro, more particularly in the South, is still, in practice, 
sometimes denied the equal privileges of citizenship which 
the Fourteenth Amendment was designed to assure him. 
The strength of feeling in this matter was evidenced anew 
by the storm which broke—and is still raging—-when Mrs. 
Hoover, in inviting wives of all members of Congress, also 
invited Mrs. Oscar De Priest, wife of the one coloured member 
of Congress, to tea at the White House. 

The first article of the Constitution provides for reappor- 
tionment of representation in Congress every ten years, on 
the basis of population as ascertained by census. For the 
first time in American history this article has been ignored, 
no apportionment Act having been passed since August 8, 
1911, notwithstanding the census of 1920, until, under the 
pressure of President Hoover’s desire for law enforcement, 
a reapportionment Act was put through this year. 

Representation on the basis of population worked quite 
smoothly up to 1911, since until that year, as population 
grew, the number of seats in the House were increased 
proportionately. But in 1911 it was decided that with 
435 members the House was as large as it conveniently could 
or should be, and that henceforth the number of members 
should be limited to 435, irrespective of increases in popula- 
tion. With 435 representatives to be reapportioned among 
4 population which in some States had grown faster than in 
others, it was clear that the slow-growing States would 
have to lose representatives while other States gained them. 
There came the rub. 

_Since Senators are apportioned, not on the basis of popula- 
tion, but two to each State, the unrepresentative nature of 
the Senate is obvious. Here it is not the less populous, 
slower-growing States which discover an anomaly, but the 
larger and more rapidly growing industrial States. The 
argument is that it is anomalous that New York State, for 


instance, with a population of 11,628,306 and contributing, 
in 1928, $753,185,028 to Federal revenue, should have only 
the same representation in the Senate as, say, Nevada, with 
a population of 77,407 and a contribution to Federal revenue 
of only $802,849. Representation in the Senate by States, 
however, was part of the original bargain whereby the 
States came into the Federal Union, and it is regarded as 
an essential safeguard of State rights. 

In one respect this anomaly—if it is an anomaly—extends 
also to representation in the Housc, for each State, no matter 
how small its population, must have at least one repre- 
sentative in addition to two Senators. Nevada in fact has, 
although its population is less than one per cent. of that of 
New York City alone. Constitutionally, then, a State might be 
entirely denuded of population, except that presumably three 
good men and true must loyally remain to represent it in 
Congress. 

Many anomalies arise in the operation of the Legislative 
machine. The Speaker, originally intended to be a purely 
non-partisan president of the House, has to-day immense 
influence as a party leader, not only in the arrangement 
of the order of business but through his power of appointing 
committees in the framing of legislation. To the influence 
of Speaker Nicholas Longworth, one of the oldest members 
in point of service in the House, indeed, President Hoover 
owes much of the skilful piloting of business and party 
discipline of members which marked the first term of his 
relations at least with the House of Representatives. 

Other factors contributing to despatch of business in the 
House are the rules limiting speeches to one hour on any 
one subject. This made it possible for a measure such as 
the Tariff Bill, for example, to be pushed through as a whole 
instead of being debated in its several parts. In contra- 
distinction, the Senate, in debate, is one of the freest Par- 
liamentary bodies in the world. Barring adjournment 0: 
a two-thirds vote of the whole Senate—in practice difficult 
to obtain—there is nothing to prevent a Senator from talking 
on any subject under the sun, no matter what the specific 
subject of debate, and for as long as his physical endurance 
lasts. Hence the filibuster by which minorities—sometimes 
of a single man—have talked many measures out of existence 
by the simple device of preventing a vote being taken on 
them in time for Presidential siynature before the Senate 
adjourned at the end of a term. It was this situation against 
which Mr. Dawes protested so strongly when he was Vice- 
President. 

Another anomaly much discussed at present is the ** lame 
duck” session. Within a week of the General Election, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald became Prime Minister and had 
formed his Cabinet. Twenty-six days later the new Par- 
liament was sitting. In the United States « President and 
Congressmen are elected in November, but neither the new 
President nor the new House begins to function until the 
following March. Until then the outgoing President and the 
House, including members who may have been repudiated 
at the polls—the ‘lame ducks *—continue in office. In 
any event, the short “lame duck” session from December 
to March is notoriously unsatisfactory. In point of fact, 
a newly-elected House, unless—as this year—a special session 
is called, is not normally in session until thirteen months 
after its election, when it sits from December usually to May 
or June. As the next November approaches, the thoughts 
of members turn again to the biennial election, and after 
that members return again in December, elected or repudiated, 
to another “ lame duck ” session of three months. A change 
by which a newly-clected House and President would come into 
action in the January following election is advocated, but the 
proposal so far has been unable to overcome opposition. 

A constitutional amendment would be necessary to give 
effect to this change, and that is always an extremely cum- 
bersome road toward achievement. Indeed, in spite of 
these and other anomalies, the machine as a whole seems 
to work uncommonly well, so much so that the average 
citizen usually resents suggestions of fundamental change in 
any direction. Ivy LEE. 
New York. 
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The League of Nations 
The Old Diplomacy and the New 


[We are glad to publish this article, which is of considerable 
topical interest. As will be evident from our note at the foot of a 
correspondent’s letter to the Editor—‘t Dipiomacy and The Hague” 
—we are largely in agreement with the writer.—Epb. Spectator. | 
Tuer professional diplomats have recently been startled by 
the procedure adopted by Mr. Snowden at The Hague. Dis- 
regarding the seethings of the Quai d’Orsay, saying exactly 
what he means in none too guarded words, he has left the 
diplomats fiddling with their carefully compiled dossiers, 
helplessly awaiting the result of the speeches made by the 
statesmen. In doing so he has raised again the question of 
the amateur diplomat versus the professional, which was 
discreetly aired in the Saturday Review of August 10th ; where, 
however, no real solution is found. The correspondent came 
to the conclusion that there are certain posts, notably Berlin 
and the still-looming Moscow, which can usefully be filled 
by the amateur; yet he notes the difficulty which will be apt 
to hinder the “adoption” of amateurs into the Foreign 
Office—namely, that the best men will not enter a service 
in which the “ plums ” are given to outsiders. In order that 
the amateurs should have the best possible backing from their 
staff it is, nevertheless, essential that the best type of man 
should be found. The difficulty is a very real one. 

A SIGNIFICANT CONTRAST. 

Yet we have recently had two examples, both of them in 
the sphere of disarmament, which make more obvious than 
ever the necessity for some change in our diplomatic methods. 
These are (a) the Anglo-French naval compromise, and (d) the 
MacDonald-Dawes meeting, and all that it may lead to. In 
the first case the professionals, led by the ‘ experts,” and 
disregarding all the lessons taught by the League, by methods 
of secrecy achieved an understanding. It was then sprung 
upon the world, by methods which themselves savour strongly 
of the old diplomacy, and the world, in less than a fortnight, 
rendered the agreement a dead letter by the sheer weight of 
its adverse opinion. In (b), on the other hand, public opinion 
was enlisted in advance, and General Dawes, in one of the 
most statesmanlike speeches which have been made in the 
last ten years, emphasized the fact that every step up to the 
result must be made in the view of the public, and that any 


agreement must be couched in such language as can be . 


understood by the man in the street, however much it may be 
anathema to diplomats. In both cases the professional diplo- 
mats were surprised. In the former they were hurt, and in 
the latter they were—perhaps still are—sceptical. 

This is not the place to discuss whether they had reason to be 
hurt, nor indeed very fully whether they have reason to be scep- 
tical, though there are many indications that, in the latter case, 
at least, they may be wrong. What is indeed surprising, how- 
ever, is that they can ever have been surprised ; in fact, in this 
surprise of the diplomates de carriére lies the whole difference 
between the old diplomacy and the new. The former gains 
its objects in spite of —or at least without reference to—public 
opinion. The latter attains success first by making sure that 
its objects are such as public opinion will approve and, 
secondly, by knowing——and this is also supremely important-—— 
that, by bringing public opinion to bear at the crucial moment, 
the battle may be as good as won. Conversely, as our case 
(a) illustrates but too clearly, if public opinion be mobilized 
against a project, it cannot finally succeed. The factor which 
has been introduced into diplomacy—partly by the post-war 
democratic wave, but mainly by the use made of this factor 
by the League —is the rapid mobilization of world public 
opinion. 

Tue PLace or run Press. 

In this connexion it is interesting to note that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald has been much criticized for including in his 
telegram to Mr. Snowden the words ‘‘ every newspaper . . . 
backs you.” This is held to savour of government by the 


Press, and where the Press is officially inspired, an organ of 
propaganda rather than one of opinion, this may be so. In 
this country, however, it is true to say that the Press reflects, 
or honestly tries to reflect, the best public opinion, and, in 
quoting it, Mr. MacDonald was giving the best evidence avail- 


able that Mr. Snowden had not merely his party but the 
whole country behind him. The Press of a country is the 
best key that the foreigner possesses to the psychology of that 
country. The extent to which professional diplomats are out 
of touch with the feeling of the peoples is further emphasize 
by the surprise of the Quai d’Orsay at the outburst of feeling 
in our Press. Mr. MacDonald gave to this solidarity its dye 
prominence, and the effect, let it be remembered, was at once 
visible in the columns of the Journal des Débats. The great 
movements to-day are the movements of public opinion, and 
the diplomats must learn to know them. 

But to bring this about it is necessary that each one of oy 
diplomats should at least have some training in gauging public 
opinion in countries other than his own. The leading articles 
in foreign papers should be his study, and the cartoons in the 
Review of Reviews his Bible. He should know, moreover, not 
only what the Frenchmen and the Finns are 1i*ely to think, 
but why they are likely to think it. 

And this, of course, is the very last thing that a professional 
diplomat is ever likely to learn. Straight from his university 
and school, he is plunged into a service in which every face 
he sees is a false one. For, just as we edit our stories for g 
parson, we never speak our whole minds to a diplomat. We 
are amiable and explanatory, and as tactful as we can be, but 
we are not truthful. In a word—we are diplomatic. 

Now here it behoves us to be cautious. In spite of all we 
have said we have still to remember our initial difficulty—i¢,, 
how to recruit the best men for the service. 

A PossiBLE SOLUTION. 

The solution which I should dare to suggest, foreign as it 
may appear to our traditions, is that diplomacy should bea 
profession rather than a * service,” so that a man may leave 
it and rejoin, as he cannot rejoin a service. We should also 
remove the ridiculous age bar, which practically ensures that 
no entrant to the diplomatic service should have any know- 
ledge of the world whatsoever. 

Thus, just as a budding barrister may for a time enter 
journalism, why should not the diplomat do the same, or even 
engage in trade? And, just as a man may—though onlya 
few do—become a barrister at forty, so he should be able to 
become a diplomat. In his contact with the outer world the 
professional’s outlook would thus be broadened, and with the 
influx from outside would come the breadth of wider ideas. Our 
representatives abroad, like our barristers, would have eaten 
of the tree of knowledge, and be qualified to earn their bread. 

For the trouble with our foreign offices—I speak advisedly 
in the plural—is that they are not in touch even with their 
own nation. They are recruited largely from the aristocratic 
classes, trained by older members of those classes, and, in the 
countries where they are stationed, gravitate largely to those 
classes. The whole diplomatic game, therefore, receives a 
social bias, and, at the same time, loses touch with the people 
and classes which are really vital to-day, and are really moving 
affairs. We live in a democratic age. The voice of the people 
is as the voice of God, and is becoming more immediately 
effective. 'The Almanach de Gotha was once a document of 
some importance. To-day it is a survival, almost an ana 
chronism, and therefore not worthy of too exclusive a study 
by our secretaries of legation. The voice of the people is to be 
heard, not in the salons, but in the cafés ; and where that 
voice is to be heard, there should our secretaries be found 
also. In this way it will become possible for the diplomats 
to co-operate more intelligently with the League, for in this 
way we shall get men who are capable of thinking in the way 
demanded by the League. 

Finally, lest any say that by this contact diplomacy would 
become corrupt, we need only point to the example of the law. 
Nowhere will be found a body of men more devoted to theit 
duty, or feeling themselves more of a service. With this 
example before us we need not fear for diplomacy. And to 
remove the last difficulty, surely the man who serves his 
country in diplomacy should receive as high a recompense 
as he who serves it in the law, or even in commerce. 

A. M. Wi 
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Country Life 


pissoN DEVELOPMENT. 
Lack of rain has brought out one of the esseatial evils of the 


«ibbon development ” against which the Council for the 
preservation of Rural England with every true countryman 
wntinually protests. Speculative builders buy road front- 
ages, erect bungalows and little villas till one village is strung 
out into the next. They obscure the view of the country for 
road travellers and vulgarize the road. 
“Some minds improve by travel, others rather 
Resemble copper wire or brass, 
Which gets the narrower by going farther.” 
Many of our villages are utterly spoiled (like Rae Wilson) 
py this extended narrowness, which is offensive to any country- 
man who takes broad views, and the evil does not exist 
only in the domain of aesthetics. The ribbon development is 
utterly pernicious economically and is the despair of the 
sanitary engineer. Scores of “ ribboners ” have been driven 
out of their little houses during this summer’s drought by lack 
of water. The *‘ hen-scoops ” that serve for wells dried up 
and no district water supply exists. 
* * * * 


It is too often presumed that the problem of rural preserv- 
ation is purely aesthetic, and the fallacy does harm. Nothing 
checks the movement more than a feeling among local coun- 
cillors that faddy sentimentalists interfere with business to 
no real purpose. They do not realize that here, as in most 
cases, true beauty is founded on utility. The thin red line of 
houses, fitting no plan or central scheme, has an evil influence 
on the most practical concerns of social life. Sanitation is 
dificult, costly, and bad. Children are as far as possible 
removed from school and the roads are burdened to their 
The drought has brought out the insufficiency 
of the water supply. Many other sanitary evils will be em- 
phasized when the hastily constructed houses begin to 
decay and the subsoil (as happens already on some strata) 
shifts enough to spoil the alignment of the drains. 

** #* * * 


maximum. 


WantepD, RurAL PLANS. 

From every point of view we need rural or regional planning 
schemes. Every district council that will has the legal 
powers to save the countryside. Even in the decentralization 
of factories (an essentially wholesome movement) the same 
unreal confiict of interest is apparent. A whole village may 
suffer from smoke, noise, or more often from evil smells and 
get no redress, because of the cry that the protestants are 
interfering with business, with industry. The argument is 
prevalent and usually prevails that nothing can be done till 
the evil is in existence, by which time, of course, money has 
been spent and the evil is established. It should be regarded 
as the standard job of each county council and each group of 
district councils to make a design into which the ambitions 
both of speculative builders and of factory migrants should fit. 
Such organization and forethought would in the long run do 
good service both to the industry and the village community. 
For example, instances are on record where the whole work 
of a rural factory has been compulsorily arrested because its 
eluents polluted a river. The purity of rivers, the health 
and comfort of rural dwellers, the attractive appearance of a 
village or countryside are al! of importance and with due 
foresight may be preserved intact without any interference 
With industrial or building activity. 

* * * * 
A FrieNDiY SWAN. 

Most of us have heard of the swans of Wells that have learnt 
to ring a bell when they want their food. A solitary swan in 
Hertfordshire has acquired the same intelligent trick. Two 
swans supposed to be a pair were procured by the owner of 
a spacious pond, but proved to be two males, each of a belli- 
cose disposition. Finally, tired of the strife, one walked off 
and took up his quarters in a neighbour's pond. The migrant 
did more than regain peace; he recovered character. His 
amicability is unbroken; indeed, he exhibits a genius for 
friendship. Either when hungry or when bored by loneliness, 
he used to come to the window and tap with his beak till 
admitted. Later a bell was rigged up outside, and now he 


takes the cord in his beak and gives it a pull when either 
need is upon him; and he may be as greedy for companion- 
ship as for food. How pleasant it would be for some solitary 
old village people one knows if they could just ring a bell 
outside when they needed a companion or a loaf ! 

* * * * 
A. RavicaL Discovery. 

The East Malling Research Station has gone one further 
than Tennyson, who desired to know all about the flower in 
the crannied wall, ‘root and all, branch and all.” They 
have extended the desire to a fruit tree. Yet another good- 
sized apple tree has been dug up so earefully that every 
fibre of every root is preserved. I saw one of the best examples 
the other day; and I believe a yet better is to be shown 
at the Imperial Fruit Show at Birmingham, with the addition 
of an indicated ground level. The experiments have revealed 
two truths. The first is that the root system often extends 
many feet beyond the branch system (it is a standard 
superstition that they more or less coincide). The second 
is that the fibrous roots at the extremities often exceed 
the fibrous roots near the trunk. I know one splendid old 
tulip-tree that was recovered from collapse by digging a 
circle of holes at a great distance from the trunk and filling 
them with special manures. Probably this is the best system 
of manuring any tree, and would improve the yield in every 


orchard. 
* * * 


Tne CnHorce Or Srocks. 

Another discovery of yet more importance to fruit-growers 
has been demonstrated in great detail at Kast Malling. Apples 
may be budded or grafted on four or five different classes 
of stock, graded according to size ; but it is essential to choose 
your size not according to your abstract desires but according 
to the nature of your soil. By means of an analysis of your 
soil you may tell with some precision how big or how small 
a stock it is wise to select. Dwarf stock on a thin soil means 
a minimum of fruit. The science of fruit culture and of 
the control of pests increases very solidly. Last season 
proved peculiarly suitable for the use of sprays—or dust 
vice sprays; and the tar distillate washes, both in Holland 
and England, have greatly increased their expectation. 

* * * * 
Birps anp Fruir. 

** Kat More Fruit” is an injunction most conscientiously 
observed by the birds in dry weather. In my garden every 
codlin that falls is eaten out within a few hours by many 
sorts of birds, some not usually placed in the fruit-eating class. 
For example, I watched a robin, that engrooved flesh-eater, 
making a large meal off a codling fragment. J its and blackbirds 
and starlings have all attacked apples whil : still on the tree / 
and the trick is new in my experience, t this date in the 
year, though starlings, of course, are great devourers of any 
apples left on the trees in late autumn. The mammals share 
in the feast; and the rats have been hungry enough to 
burrow down to the garden turnips. The chief vegetable 
saters among the birds have been tits and jays, both of which 
have a pretty taste in garden peas. 

% # * * 
Corn ? 

In Oxfordshire last week a local labourer began to tell a 
Scottish visitor all about the harvest. She was delighted 
to hear how good the corn was, but was suddenly pulled up 
by an apparent contradiction : the corn was ** wunnerful ” ; 
but the oats weren't anything to talk about. What did the 
Later she sought an explanation ; and was as 
as 


man mean ? 
surprised to learn that “ corn” meant wheat in Eneland 
the labourer would have been to know that it means oats 
in parts of Scotland. The word is, of course, baflling. It has 
at least four translations : wheat in England, oats in Scotland, 
maize in America, and grain in general. Because it is a 
generic word there is a tendency to use it locally for the 
standard crop of the district. It is arguable that “there is corn 
in Egypt” meant there is barley, which was the first of the 
grains to become popular in the East. Did not an enthusiastic 
Egyptian king tour the world to preach the qualities of this 
crop for both food and drink ? W. Beacn Tuomas, 
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DIPLOMACY AT THE HAGUE article this week. But we do think that the “ old system ” 


[To the Editor of the Seecraron.] 

Sir,—It looks as though the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might gain considerable success at The Hague, and to some 
people success will be a justification of his tactics. The 
Prime Minister has ** hallooed *’ him on from Scotland, and 
hinted that his conduct of his case might be influenced by 
the support of the Press. That shock, too, may have had 
some influence upon the Conference. The language and 
manner of Mr. Snowden have been described by feilow- 
members of the Conference as his brutalité. So far he has 
not “ conferred” at this Conference or attempted to throw 
his mind into the common stock, the usual object of delegates. 
While the unthinking multitude whoops with joy at his 
courage, which I, too, ungrudgingly admire, it would be 
well if a thoughtful paper, such as the Spectator, looked at 
the other side of the medal. None of us doubts the justice 
of Mr. Snowden’s cause ; nor do we doubt the justice of the 
‘sause which the President of the Board of Trade has pre- 
sented on Reparations in kind. Mr. Graham is just as firm 
and likely to be as successful, if we judge by the way he has 
reasoned with M. Loucheur. But he has not by language, 
manner or cries of ** No compromise ”’ endangered the Con- 
ference, whereas Mr. Snowden has twice stung his fellow- 
delegates into such exasperation that they would have gone 
home but for the good offices of others outside the Con- 
ference room. 

If our just cause is successful, it will be said that these 
** shock tactics ’’ were what was needed. Maybe; but they 
will not succeed twice. Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden 
are in effect using a form of * mob diplomacy ” which is 
all that they offer instead of the “ old”? diplomacy which 
ignorant people decry. During the War one could excuse 
people who in anguish blamed the Foreign Olfices, forgetting 
that though the old Prussian War Party refused for once 
to be guided by diplomacy, yet the old system had prevented 
war day by day, decade by decade, through cur lifetime. 
At the Peace Conference sensible people saw an illustration 
of the working of the “new” diplomacy, and they do not 
doubt that trained diplomats would have made a_ better 
Treaty than that which Europe got. I will not go into the 
reasons why the politicians dominated that Conference ; the 


yresence, for instance, of the President of the United States, | 
I 


the natural desire of those who had conducted the War to 
make the Peace, &e. But no diplomat could have approved 
of the tiresome Article 231, the unprovable statement of 
Kriegschuld, or of the fatuous ** Hang the Kaiser ” Article 227, 
reminiscent of a political election cry. It is more important 
and equally evident that many present troubles are due to 
the Treaty-makers’ ignorance of European history and 
geography, the very subjects in which our diplomats are 
most carefully trained. Mr. Snowden, through inexperience 
(no one charges him with stupidity), has descended to mob 
diplomacy such as the “ gutter”? Press sometimes thinks it 
pan practise. It may be successful once, but not a second 
time. Quite apart from. self-respect, which some people 
prefer to success, and from friendship of allies and neighbours, 
which some people hate to throw away, the trained diplomat 
will in the long run always do better than the mob diplomat. 
—-I am, Sir, &c., Nemo. 
{Although we appreciate our correspondent’s admiration for 
the traditions of the Diplomatic Service and his horror of ‘** mob” 
diplomacy (unfortunately we live in an age of democracy, 
whether we like it or not, and this is what the traditionalists 
of Great Britain are prone to forget), we suggest that he 
has misread the attitude of Mr. Snowden and the Government 
and public opinion for whom he speaks on the present 
oceasion. There is one all-important new factor in the 
conduct of international affairs which the old diplomacy 
was able to ignore—and to a great extent did. That factor 
is public opinion, without which, indeed, the machinery 
of the League of Nations cannot revolve at all. We do 
not for a moment suppose that Mr. Snowden is so innocent 
of tactics, or so irresponsible, as to wreck the Conference 
io please the Jingoes, and we have said as much in our leading 


is discredited once and for all, because, although cleye 
diplomats might stave off the inevitable from day 
and from decade to decade, theirs was before 1914. essentially 
a “ war game,” and war was both inevitable in fact ang the 
constant hypothesis. Under the sign of the League of 
Nations and the Kellogg Pact the hypothesis is peace and 
the policy is peace, and such is the ordinance of public opinion, 
Finally, surely personal knowledge of actual issues to-day such 
as that possessed by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and yp, 
Snowden’s lieutenants at The Hague is more valuable than the 
knowledge derived from the history or the geography book? 
Ep. Spectator.] 


THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—I read with interest your article on the Egyptian 
Question of August 3rd. Perhaps you will allow me to dray 
attention to what seems to me to be a valuable feature of the 
present Treaty Proposals. 

It may interest those who are apprehensive of the risk 
attached to offering the Egyptians such liberal terms to know 
that these Proposals form an excellent test for Egypt's fitness 
to enjoy our trust and confidence. As it may almost be 
assumed that a Treaty based on these Proposals will go 
through Parliament here, if previously approved by a newly 
elected Parliament in Cairo, it is clear that, practically, the 
decision lies in Egyptian hands. If the Egyptians accept these 
terms, I think it may safely be concluded that Egypt has 
reached a stage when the risk of such liberal terms is justified ; 
but if, on the other hand, they reject them, it will show clearly 
that the present Proposals are premature. The terms them- 
selves seem to me to provide an ample safeguard against 
possible misjudgment on our part.—I am, Sir, &c., 

K. W. Poison Newman, 

Royal Geographical Sociely, Kensington Gore, S.W.7. 


t 
to day 


THE BISHOPS AND THE REVISED 


PRAYER BOOK 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—The letter of Mr. Norton Lawson seems to need some 
sort of comment because he repeats once again the argument 
(which you rightly discount) that Non-Anglicans in the 
House of Commons ought not to have voted on the Prayer 
Book issue. It isan argument which by frequent reiteration 
may seem sound to ecclesiastical politicians, but it fails to 
sarry conviction to the plain man—for this reason. Everyone 
agrees that under our present constitution, when any maiter 
affecting the State Church comes before Parliament, it must 
be decided like any other question, although the Enabling 
Act has taken away Parliament’s former right to amend 
such measures when presented through the machinery of 
the Church Assembly. 

A duty is thus cast upon Members of Parliament—a duty 
which they owe as representatives of the people, and have 
no right to evade. The fact that some members of the 
House of Commons are not also members of the Church of 
England does not exonerate them from doing their duty. 
There is no difference in principle between the constitution 
of Parliament as it was in 1661 and as it is to-day, for it 
is quite a mistake to suppose that the Test Acts ever 
excluded Protestant Nonconformists from the House of 
Commons. 

Opinions may differ as to the rightness of their judgment 
in twice rejecting the proposed amendments to the Prayer 
Book. It is, of course, impossible to say what were the 
reasons which animated hundreds of representative men it 
recording their votes. The explanation is scarcely to be 
found in the supposition that the House was carried off its 
feet by the energetic propaganda of a handful of fanatics. 
The question may fairly be asked: Was it altogether unwise 
for the House of Commons to withhold sanction from 4 
measure which was resisted not only by Protestants but by 
Anglo-Catholics ?. Any M.P. might surely say that he felt 
justified in rejecting a measure which could not be regarded 
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as a settlement by consent, and indeed seemed calculated 
to bring distraction to a double-minded Church. 

Everyone is aware that the Church of England could 
secure complete self-government without delay, but up to 
the present only one Bishop has declared his willingness to 

the necessary price in Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment. The present policy of an Episcopal Declaration of 
Indulgence is as unconstitutional as the Royal Declaration 
of Restoration times, and is likely to be as disastrous.— 
Lam, Sir, &e., Witrrip J. ROWLAND, 
Secretary, The Liberation Society. 
39 Livingstone House, Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
ir,—I am grateful to you for your courage and candour in 
publishing the letter of Mr. Norman Bennett on the above 
sibject. It was clearly understood that in the event of the 
State refusing the new Prayer Book it would not (however 
excellent) come into operation. It was (however unwisely) 
rejected ; yet by a number of specious sophistries the bishops 
are trying hard to persuade the public that they are contra- 
vening no solemn obligation by “ authorizing,” but not 
“legalizing,” its use. I do not believe that the Book is good 
enough in itseif to have much circulation ; for, according to a 
Liturgical expert, Dr. ¥. E. Brightman, of Oxford, it has but 
four good prayers in it and the rest are largely full of ** mis- 
quotations from the New Testament” (Ch. Q. Rev., July, 
1927). But that is not the point that matters. All wrong- 
doing brings its own Nemesis. It is an Englishman’s word 
which is his bond. That alone secures our respect in all parts 
of the Empire. When that goes, we go. Unquestionably 
the reputation of the clergy for plain dealing must suffer. 
And, as one result of this ugly dispute, the Church Schools will 
no longer be supported by the nation as in the past. A 
stigma attaches to the whole subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Rectory, Devizes. A. HT: Crane. 


|To the Editor of the Srecrator.]} 
Sirn,—The Commons House of Parliament which, with the 
House of Lords and the King, authorized the Prayer Book of 
1662 certainly contained and = included Nonconformist 
members, who, *‘ though outsiders to settle the affairs of the 
Church,” as Mr. Lawson suggests, possessed votes on this as on 
other Bills. The City of London itself was represented by 
four Nonconformists—viz., Fowke, Love, Jones,and Thompson, 
according to Pepys.— I am, Sir, &e., P. G. CAWLEY, 
The Sussex Club, Eastbourne. 


COTTON AND CHAOS 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sirn,—I have carefully read your article in the Spectator, dated 
August 10th, entitled ‘Cotton and Chaos.” It appears to me 
that the writer of the article is not very conversant with the 
coiton trade. The contents of the article are more critical 
than constructive. I wish, therefore, to state the few following 
facts. The Lancashire cotton trade has in the past been run 
on enormous turnover with a very small profit. We have 
had to clothe the poorest people in the world. Before the War, 
when machinery was running fifty-six hours per week, in the 
hest equipped mills in the world, employing the most skilful 
workpeople in the world, 90 per cent. of whom were on piece 
work, millions of spindles were engaged on mass production 
of the same counts, and thousands of looms weaving the same 
cloths all the year round, the profits over a period of years only 
averaged one-sixteenth part of a penny per yard, for the spinner 
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and manufacturer to divide. Machinery is now only running 
forty-eight hours per week, and the employers conceded, when 
times were moderately good, the same wages to the operatives 
for forty-eight hours as for fifty-six hours. Although the 
cost of living is only 64 per cent. above pre- War, wages are now 
90 per cent. higher. 

A new mill to-day containing 100,000 spindles would require 
to make £17,500 per year for depreciation before making any 
profit. There are many well-equipped mills, of the same size, 
which have been kept up to date, but previously written down 
‘o much that they have now only £1,750 per year to make for 
depreciation, yet are losing money. The reason is largely 


owing to the weak selling of bankrupt spinning mills, which 
have received a moratorium for three or five years, and then 
have to sell at any price to get cash to pay for cotton, coal, and 
wages. 

It is evident, therefore, that the weaving section of the mills 
is buying yarn below an economic basis, and although the 
weaving section has not been recapitalized, we have lost export 
trade to the extent of two and a-half thousand million yards 
out of a total of seven thousand million yards. The bulk of 
the trade we have lost is in grey goods—that is, those which 
are shipped in the loom state. Other countries since the War 
are making their own goods, are fortified by high tariffs, and 
working longer hours and lower wages. They are also 
encouraged by subsidies to export goods in competition with 
us. 

As regards wages, I would adopt one of the following 
policies : 

Either 

(1) Go back to fifty-six hours per weck with the present wages, 
or 
(2) Remain at the present forty-eight hours basis with the 

proposed reduction of wages, 


(3) Subsidize all cloth shipped in the grey state, and incidentally 
bring down finishing prices. 


(4) Raise wages by adopting automatic looms which are being 
used in America, and run by weavers who attend forty looms 
each. Three shifts per day of seven hours each, 7.e., with 
two periods of 3} hours each, with half an hour interval. 
This would regrettably displace a lot of labour in the weaving 
section, but would also absorb all the yarn which could be 
spun in the spinning section, and keep the spinning mills 
which are now closed fully employed. 

—I am, Sir, &e., VERITAS. 

[|Our correspondent has supplicd some interesting figures, 

but he seems to have missed the main point of our article, 
* Cotton and Chaos.” In common with every organ of in- 
formed opinion, the Spectator urges a thorough re-organization 
of the cotton industry in the light of the world conditions 
to-day and up-to-date business technique. The artificial 
aid of subsidies (3) is condemned by the best economic opinion 
(see the Interim Report on the Coal Industry by the Economie 
Committee of the Le:gue of Nations). Modern conceptions 
of international sociai progress rule out (1) and (2). Without 
laying claim to inside knowledge, we think that suggestion 
No. 4 deserves consideration. —Fiv. Spectator.| 


IN DEFENCE OF THE GOAT 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir, In this age of the chanipionship of minorities-—and it 
is a very live question in Hungary, whence I write—may I 
espouse the cause of the goat ? His defenders appear to be 
in a minority among your readers. 

Why should the goat be singled out for opprobrium ? 
As a child I remember in the Pyrenees feeling exhilarated at 
the sight of nimble-footed goats clambering up the mountain 
sides—optimistically seeking for pasture on apparently bare 
ledges and finding their reward. At dawn and eventide the 
sound of goat bells coming down the village street was al- 
ways a signal to me to rush downstairs for a glass of 
frothy milk. A glass of goat's milk, although not as tempting 
as cow's milk, always seemed to bring with it the glamour 
of the mountains. 

Goats are gay, and full of character, and the sight of one 
nibbling by the roadside always recalls childish days and 
adds to my enjoyment.—{f am, Sir, &e., 

Budapest. J. Hi. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—With reference to the letter in your issue of the 10th 
inst. signed by ‘ Royal Marine (retired),” may I draw the 
writer's attention to the following extract from the report for 
the year 1927 of the Medical Officer of Health for the West 
Gloucestershire United Districts : 
“With regard to Milk Supplies :-— 
' ADVANTAGES OF GOATS’ MILK. 

T have often wished that the public in this country would consider 
the question of goats’ milk, which has many advantages over that 
of cows’. The fact that Malta Fever was proved to be carried by 
goats has been a means of prejudicing many people, but it does not 
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affect the question in this country. In Malta the goats live under 
very different conditions to those obtaining in England and the role 
which they fulfil with regard to Malta Fever is that of ‘ carrier, 
but if there is no Malta Fever to carry, there clearly cannot be any 
risk of their carrying something which is non-existent. The reasons 
why I am so strongly in favour of goats’ milk are :— 

(a) The goat is immune from tuberculosis, which is a very 
important point. 

(b) Goats are clean and, unlike cows, do not have dirty udders. 

(c) Goats’ milk is twice as rich in fats as that of the cow and the 
fat globules are so minute that they do not separate as easily as 
those of cows, and goats’ milk in consequence is more suitable than 
that of cows for invalids and infants. 

(d) Anyone with a weak digestion should use goats’ milk. 

(e) Goats are cheaper, more easily kept, and more easily milked, 
and if their diet be varied by giving them hedge cuttings, old 
cabbages and other garden produce no longer fit for the table (but, 
of course, not decomposing), they will thrive; but to expect them to 
give large quantities of milk without giving them a little corn such 
as oats, or crushed maize, is asking too much. I have kept goats 
for years and much prefer their milk for tea, whilst for making 
those cakes into the composition of which milk enters there is no 
comparison between the milk of the goat and that of the cow. 
The goat is facile princeps every time, and for anyone possessing 
rough pasture, or who can protect his trees and shrubs against their 
ravages, goats are much more suitable and more profitable 
than cows kept under similar conditions.” 

As the Medical Officer of Health is Surgeon-Captain O, W. 
Andrews, C.B.E., R.N., his statement may appeal to the late 
member of the Royal Marines. In any case, if your corre- 
spondent is interested in the subject and will write to me, I 
will, with pleasure, favour him with certain documents which 
I hope will convince him that whatever may be the position 
of goats in the Island of Malta, goats in the British Isles can 
take their place with other stock, for which this island is so 
famous. I wonder if your correspondent has ever thought it 
possible for a goat to yield over 4,000 Ibs. of milk in one year ? 
This has been done more than once on records issued 
officially by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. -—I am, 
Sir, &c., Tuos. W. PALMER, 

Hion. Sece., British Goat Society. 

10 Lloyd's Avenue, E.C. 3. 


ADVERTISING DRINK 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 
Sir,—Until recently, though all the other big brewery concerns 
had for many years past advertised their beers, the brewery of 
Dublin stout, like the Bank of England, never advertised. 
They are now doing so, the chairman of the company says, 
5 because sales were not inereasing as they had done in the past, 
and he informed the shareholders that so far results had justi- 
fied the advertising. I think, however, I see that one effect 
is an attempt on the part of, at any rate, one other big brewery 
to intensify its advertising, and I wonder ifthis will bring about 
a like increase in sales. I suppose then that these increased 
sales are being made at the expense of the brewers who are 
not increasing their advertising, or does it mean a larger con- 
sumption of beer in the aggregate? I am inclined to doubt 
the latter, for after all, taking the population as a whole, they 
can have no more money to spend on beer now than they had 
before the advertising campaign began. 

The particular beer in question is said to be good for you, 
and is strongly recommended for various ailments, but no 
dose is given with the prescription. This will not do at all for 
some people, as, for instance, the lady whom I observed one 
day on an excursion steam boat, who between London 
and Ramsgate got through a dozen bottles. Certainly she 
was of the large size, but in some respects ordinary people 
would have said the stout had not been good for her, though 
I admit she seemed very happy; and after what she had seen 
in the newspaper and all the tube stations, I cannot see that 
much blame attached to her. Of course, if it does not 
cause an undue consumption of beer, but only a different 
distribution of the different brands of beer, the only people 
who suffer are the advertisers, but if, on the other hand, 
weak people are induced to drink a larger quantity than 
they otherwise would it looks as if some one may 
have to suffer, for there will be less money to spend on other 
necessaries—say, milk for the children and also clothing 
though, of course, in these days some will say there is not 
nearly as much needed for this as was the case a few years ago, 
—I am, Sir, &e., C. J. Branp. 

82 Lawn Road, N.W. 3. 
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FASCIST ITALY 
[To the Editor of the Sprctrator.] 

Sir,—It seems ungracious to criticize the article of « 
Nuova,” in your issue of July 20th, since you have been $0 
minded as to print views with which you do not agree, butt 
are one or two matters of fact on which it is well that 
readers should not be led astray :— 

1. Freedom of Election. ‘* Vita Nuova” implies that the 
electors freely chose the present Deputies. In fact they have 
no such free choice. By the Electoral Law of May, 1928, the 
names of the candidates to be submitted to the electors are 
chosen by the Fascist Council from lists submitted to them by 
the National Confederations and other legally recognize 
bodies, from those designated by the Council itself and from 
those approved by the Electoral Body. Since no Confeder. 
tions or other bodies are approved except Fascist ones and the 
Hlectoral Body is a Fascist institution, no candidates can g0 
forward except those whose views commend themselves to the 
Fascist Party. The nation votes “* Yes” or “No,” to the 
whole list thus submitted to it, and if half the votes plus one 
are in favour the whole list is elected. As Mussolini has said ; 
‘We do not care a whit for this so-called public opinion, 
Fortunately we are still an army.” (La Stampa. 23.625.) 

2, Personal Liberty. The fate of the wife and brother of 
Signor Rosselli, who recently escaped from Lipari, is a lesson 
to English people who still believe that personal liberty exists 
in Italy for anti-Fascists. It should be remembered that 
Rosselli’s ** crime’? was that of helping the aged Turati to leaye 
Italy. For this Rosselli served the sentence given him by the 
Court, but on his release he was deported, without further 
trial, to Lipari. The ‘* crime’ of his wife and brother is that 
they are related to him. 

3. ‘* Vita Nuova ” says that the savings bank deposits have 
doubled, but omits to say during what period. In the four 
years preceding the March on Rome, when the Fascists say 
that Italy was given over to Bolshevism, these savings in- 
creased from ten to seventeen million lire. That they should 
continue this gradual growth can hardly be attributed to 
Fascism. 

4, It is not correct to say that the Army has been reduced: 
A reference to the Gazetta Ufficiale for 1923 and the present 
year will show this ; but the figures need careful examination, 
since the Air Force is sometimes counted as part of the Army 
and sometimes separately. There are about 30,000 rank and 
file of the militia in constant service who are not reckoned as 
part of the Regular Army, but are armed and drilled. 

5. Sig. Mussolini is not dependent on his Parliament in the 
least. No motion may be moved nor Bill brought forward 
without the consent of the Government. It is true that in the 
Senate Signor Croce opposed the Lateran Treaty and was not 
punished. His name perhaps protected him. But Professor 
Cosmo, who collected signatures for an address to thank him, 
was arrested and sent to ‘‘ confinato ” for five years. 

6. The Rome correspondent of the Observer says that the 
dispute between the Pope and Sig. Mussolini (over educa- 
tion, which was one of the problems the Treaty was supposed 
to settle) ‘‘ shows no sign of dying down ” (14.7.29). 

With regard to the general prosperity of the people much 
could be said. The Minister of Labour recently reproached 
the employers with discontent, though he had allowed them 
to reduce wages by ten per cent. twice in the last year. And 
the index figure of February this year is a point higher than 
in 1928. This does not look as if the workers were generally 
prosperous, as “* Vita Nuova” alleges. Whether any degree 
of material prosperity would in the long run compensate 4 
nation for the loss of all mental and spiritual freedom is 
another question.—-I am, Sir, &c., Lover OF TRUTIL. 


Vita 
fair. 
here 
your 


[To the Editor of the SprcraTor.] 

Sir,—In your last issue, dated August 17th, you permitted 
an anonymous correspondent to draw me into a controversy 
which was not of my seeking, by inviting me by name to “ explain 
away the latest Fascist outrage, as affecting an Englishwoma 
who was once a Reader in English at the British Institute o! 
Florence.” 

Evidently your correspondent has not read my pamphlet, 
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What is Fascism? or,he would know that its subject was the | 


essential principles of Fascism, regarded as a new political 
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hilosophy of universal interest, and that my references in it 
tothe present Italian regime were merely by way of illustration. 
I am, therefore, in no way concerned to ‘‘ explain away ” 
any action of the Italian Government in this, or any other, 
go-called “ outrage.” Whether or not any such “ outrage ” 
ever took place is still sub judice. For we have still to prove 
whether the direct denial of the Italian Government that the 
Signora Rosselli was ever “ arrested ” or “molested” in any 
way is untrue, or that local authorities exceeded their duty in 
interrogating her, which was clearly their right under the 
circumstances. 

Your correspondent speaks of the Lipari Islands as “ the 
Italian Siberia.” Allow me to quote a couple of sentences 
from an authority, the impartiality of which will hardly be 
disputed, namely ¢ ‘hambers’ Encyclopaedia (edition 1925) : 
“The principal products of these Islands are grapes, figs, 
olives, wine (Malmsey), borax and pumice-stone. The warm 
springs are much resorted to and the climate is delightful.” The 
comparison with Siberia, therefore, seems decidedly strained. 

As for those English women who marry Italian subjects 
having Italian nationality thrust upon them, we should re- 
member that British nationality is ** thrust upon” all Italian 
women who marry British subjects. For international law 
does not permit husband and wife to owe separate allegiance. 
Those who marry subjects of other countries are aware, 
before they do so, that they forfeit every claim to the pro- 
tection of the country of their birth which they renounce. 

But what is much more difficult to ** explain away ” is this 
obvious bias, amounting almost to malice, with which some 
people, like your correspondent, rush into print, assuming that 
an outrage has been committed. In view of my wide experi- 
ence of Italian opinion, I should be remiss if I did not warn 
your readers that this constant exaggeration and these violent 
attacks are slowly poisoning the ancient springs of friendship 
between the British and the Italian peoples.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Haroitp E. Goan. 

%4 Grosvenor Street, W. 1. 


IS NATURE CRUEL? 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sirn,—Among letters from correspondents in the Spectalor 
Ihave noticed recently two or three under the heading “* Is 
Nature Cruel ?”’ the writers in most cases appearing to be 
against Nature, and the evidence they produce in support 
of their case is almost wholly confined to the old incident 
of the domestic cat and the treatment of the mice it catches. 
But it is unfair to Nature to upset her Jaws and then blame 
her for things caused thereby and which she never intended. 

In most cases the domestic cat that is seen playing with 
its victim, a mouse, before eating it, is according to Nature’s 
idea grossly fat and practically unacquainted with a healthy 
feeling of hunger. The starved, homeless domestic cat that 
has to depend on its wits for a living is too hungry to play 
with its victim, besides realizing the risk of loss while the 
mouse lives. 

I do not think that genuine wild cats play with mice or 
lizards, and none of the larger cats—tigers, lions, leopards, 
&e., &e.—are eredited with prolonging the life of their prey 
once it is captured, the coup de grace being given without 
delay. It is not Nature, but we human beings, that have 
developed cruelty in domestic cats by overfeeding and 
pampering. Wild animals never attain this overfatness ; 
they put off hunting until their appetite urges them, and when 
successful in the chase they are too hungry to waste time 
playing with whatever they have got.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Barcarolle, Longreach, Queensland. F. L. BERNEY. 


HINDUISM AND CHILD MARRIAGE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,--Your correspondent (Another Seeker) has conveniently 
attributed statements to me which I did not make and has 
then proceeded to upbraid and castigate me for my ignorance 
of the Hindu Shastras. Evidently he has not read Mr. Penning- 
ton’s original letter carefully, or, in his enthusiasm and anxiety 
to chastise me, has failed to apprehend its trend and sig- 
nificance, 

Mr. Pennington condemned Hinduism in a downright and 
wholesale manner, giving prominence to the institution of 
Devadasis that obtains in the South of India. I strongly 


protested against this sweeping generalization and 
‘emphatically repudiated *’ the charge against the “ insistence 
of Hinduism on evils found in the present-day Hindu Society.” 
I hope my friend knows by now that Mr. Pennington has had 
the fairness to modify his assertion since. In spite of the 
affirmation by my brother seeker, I regret that my reason and 
common sense refuse to swallow his dictum regarding Manu’s 
“sanction ” for child marriage. He will perhaps appreciate 
my position better, if he is a Christian, if I were to say some- 
thing like this: In the original Aramaic, Christ is said 
to have sanctioned war as a necessary instrument to fight 
tyranny and oppression. What would my fellow-seeker think 
of one construing the phrase, “I bring the sword and not 
peace,” &c., as an insistence on bloodshed and discord by the 
preacher of the Sermon on the Mount ? May I hope, there- 
fore, that my co-seeker will excuse me if I cannot accept his 
evidence as quoted in his letter: for, as should be evident 
now, he has given proof only of his zeal and a strong bias of 
mind rather than a capacity for a scientific analysis of facts 
and open-mindedness.—I am, Sir, &e., A SEEKER. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
A HisroricaL REFERENCE. 

On page 487 of Emil Ludwig's Life of Napoleon, the 
following sentence occurs in the account of the banishment to 
Elba, 1814-15, and Countess Walewski’s visit to him there :— 

‘“A thousand years ago a great Emperor was banished and left 
forsaken on an island ; but from a distant realm a beautiful tragical 
woman found her way to him across the sea. and brought to him 
his son.” 

Can you or any of your readers tell me who was the great 
Emperor referred to, and who the beautiful tragical woman ? 
—M. G. A. 

| Possibly the Emperor Justinian IT., in exile in the Crimea 
from 695, who married a Chazar princess, Theodora, and re- 
gained his throne 705.—Eb. Spectator.] 


Tue Fooursu (?) Osrricu. 

Our old friend the ostrich got a double mention in your 
article on Cotton in the issue dated August 10th. Has this 
question ever been thoroughly investigated ? On the Argentine 
pampas, the local species, when doing its head-hiding trick, 
is frequently mistaken for a clump of pampas-grass, and 
passed over by those in search of it.—Grinco, Dublin. 


THE BLEEDING Horse. 

We have received the following reply from a corre- 
spondent :—Replying to query in letter from K. E, Daman in 
issue of August 10th, re inn sign of ‘* The Bleeding Horse.” 
In List of Signboards by Larwood and Hotton (pub. by Hotton, 
Piccadilly, 1866): ‘* Some publicans, who with their trade 
combine the calling of farrier, set up the sign of ‘The Horse 
and Farrier ’—in Ireland rendered as * The Bleeding Horse.’ ”’ 
As a “rendering” this seems curious—the connexion seems 
vague and the adjective scarcely suitable—but I copy 
verbatim from the book. 

REFERENCE WANTED. 

I should be obliged to some reader if the lines applied to 
Matthew Arnold by Augustine Birrell in his essay, “ Alleged 
Obscurity of Robert Browning,” are supplied :— 


“Whence that completed form of all completeness ? 
Whence came that bigh perfection of all sweetness ?”’ 


They are strangely like Matthew Arnold’s own, but I cannot 


trace them.—W. D. Wuirre, Broomrigg, Newmilns, Ayrshire. 


SURPLUS PLANTS 
“ SPECTATOR” READERS’ RESPONSE 

{In our issue of July 20th, a correspondent, Mr. G. Bell, 
of Shilton, Oxford, suggested that many people would be 
glad to receive the plants which are often thrown out by 
gardeners in the process of cutting back or for other reasons. 
We therefore appealed to our readers to let us know if they 
would be willing either to supply such plants, or to arrange 
for their distribution where they were needed. 

We have had a splendid response to this appeal, which has 
also brought to our notice a number of organizations devoted 
to the same objects. We shall be glad to put any further 
volunteers into touch with the distributing agencies, and with 
the private individuals who are so enthusiastically co-operating 
in this scheme. The organizations do not yet cover the whole 
field. There is room for extension of this work, which is, 
by practical means, helping to create that appreciation of 
beauty without which no scheme of social amelioration will 
ever achieve its whole object.—-Ep. Spectator.] 
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Some Books 


Adventures with Bernard Shaw, narrated by Dan Rider 
(Morley and Mitchell Kennerley, 2s. 6d.), will, no doubt, 
some day form part of the material for the final biography 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw, since it gives an account of some of 
his earlier speeches at Socialist meetings, and traces the 
history of one of his manuscripts. Apart from that there 
is not much about Shaw in the book, but it is also interesting for 
the glimpse it affords of the personality of Mr. Rider himself, 
whose earlier book, Ten Years of Adventures Among Landlords 
and Tenants, gives what will, one day, be valuable social 
history. In this book, also, there is much that helps to 
explain the psychology of the Socialists ; in particular the 
reason given by Mr. Rider for joining the party himself. 
* * * * 

Australia has experimented more fully than any other 
country with industrial courts and appears to be by no 
means satisfied with the results. We welcome, therefore, 
the comprehensive and scholariy account of them which Mr. 
George Anderson, a Victorian barrister, has compiled under 
the title of Fivation of Wages in Australia (Melbourne : 
Macmillan, 21s.). Here the student will find, for instance, 
full details of the working of the Federal Court and the 
State Tribunals which overlap and conflict with one another, 
of the persistent endeavours to determine a basic or living 
wage and to estimate the “ cost of living,’ and of the efforts 
of the courts to fix ‘‘ secondary wages” for skill or special 
qualifications. From the standpoint of economic theory 
nothing could be more illuminating. But on his very first 
page Mr. Anderson observes that “the great industrial 
unrest which has been so noticeable during the past few 
years has been generally attributed to” the system of com- 
pulsory arbitration represented by the various tribunals 
who have striven to deal with these wage questions on 
theoretical lines. 

* * * ** 

Mr. I. KX. Trevaskis describes his able and thoughtful book, 
The Land of the Five Rivers (Oxford University Press, ‘15s.), 
as an economic history of the Punjab up to 1890. It is, in 
fact, a good deal more, since it sketches the early history of 
India and gives a compact account of the Sikhs. But its 
main feature is a critical exposition of British land adminis- 
tration in the Punjab. The author, who has been Director 


of Land Records, shows in detail how the application of Eng- . 


lish legal principles to Orientai conditions of land-tenure 
enabled Hindu usurers to dominate and ruin the majority of 
the Moslem and Sikh peasants in the Punjab. The Indian 
Government was actuated by the best intentions and guided 
by the most admirable theories, and it took no notice of the 
district officers like Thorburn, who knew the people and saw 
the mischief that was being done. Of late years wiser 
councils have prevailed, but the story deserved to be told anew 
in this authoritative fashion. Mr. Trevaskis’ book may be 
commended to all serious students of Indian problems. 
* * ok * 

Mrs. Gretton has rewritten and improved her attractive 
Burford Past and Present (Martin Secker, 7s. 6d.), which is 
more than ever a model account of a little country town. She 
sketches its history, describes its old houses and recalls some 
of its inhabitants. She pays a happy tribute to the late 
Mr. C. E. Montague, who spent the last three years of his life 
in Burford. Mrs. Gretton reminds us that the town, which 
for a century was hard to reach because the railway had 
avoided it, now finds itself once again on the Cheltenham coach 
route, though the coaches are now driven by petrol engines 
and not drawn by horses. She is perhaps unduly anxious 
lest, in ceasing to be remote fror.. the world, Burford should 
lose its individual charm. 

cS * * * 

The Royal Institute of International Affairs has done well 
to secure from Sir Harold Parlett A Brief Account of Diplo- 
matic Events in Manchuria (li. Milford, 4s. 6d.), for he sets 
out authoritatively the facts about the great territory—as 
Jarge as France and Germany combined—which is now attract- 
ing much attention. The rival efforts of Russia and Japan to 
gain a hold over Manchuria make a long and complicated story. 
Bui the future lics with the Chinese, who are migrating 


on 
<<< 


of the Week 


wholesale from war-worn Shantung to a land where the 
Japanese insist that peace shall be maintained. The Chinese 
population has probably doubled in the past twenty year 
and is now about 25,000,000, while the Japanese settlers ‘ 
not exceed a quarter of a million. Consequently the Chinese 
authorities at Mukden have displayed more and more sgl. 
confidence in their dealings with Russia on the one hand and 
Japan on the other. Their seemingly high-handed treatment 
of the Russian railway officials is typical of their conduct ig 
recent years. 
* co * * 

It is a commonplace that the general practitioner is pot 
always equipped to deal properly with certain diseases, ang 
among these are numbered particularly diseases of the nerves, 
or so-called psychological complaints. In A Challenge t 
Neurasthenia (Williams and Norgate, 1s.), Miss D. M. Armitage 
tells of the work of one such practitioner who had overcome 
this disability in the case of the complaint mentioned, and 
pleads for an extended use of the methods he employed, 
which drew to him neurasthenic patients from all parts of 
the world. Obviously, however, there can be only a few such 
men in any generation, and the most that can be hoped for 
is that neurasthenic complaints will come to be treated more 
sympathetically, and recognized as requiring special treat. 
ment, which they can receive from the appropriate specialist, 
That this may be so shortly is suggested by the more en. 
couraging attitude displayed recently at the British Medical 
Association to the ‘* psycho-analyst,’” with whose methods 
those of Dr. Barnes had affinities. It is a sign that the 
attitude of which Miss Armitage complains is at last giving 

yay. The booklet she has written will explain why it is right 
that it should disappear completely. 
* * * * 


Downland Treasure, by Barclay Wills (Methuen, 6s.), isa 
collection of short essays on Downland subjects, mostly 
more or less connected with the old shepherds, now so rapidly 
dying out. The descriptive passages often fail to convey 
that delight in the countryside which the writer so evidently 
feels, but many of the stories of the shepherds themselves 
are good, and the description of a north-easter as a lazy wind 
because ‘‘ It blows right through ye, ’cos “tis too lazy to goo 
roun’ ye,” will appeal to all who know not only Sussex, 
but England. The writer also has sometimes his own humour, 
as when he describes an object of disapproval in a Sussex "bus, 
There is much in the book that will interest even a non-Sussex 
reader, and if it sueceeds in inspiring someone to write a 
history of the shepherds, which Mr. Wills is unable to carry 
out, it will have done good work indeed. 


* * * * 


Dr. R. D. Gillespie’s treatise on Sleep and the Treatment 
of its Disorders (Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 7s. 6d.) is written 
primarily for the practitioner. It is, however, a book which 
cannot fail to interest and perhaps help those unfortunate 
people who are on too familiar terms with the night. The 
most reassuring information contained in it is that “ the 
effects of insomnia in man are of a trivial nature.” This 
is, indeed, good news for the sleepless and should do much 
to produce that state of relaxation which is the beginning 
of sleep. There are many other useful hints contained 
in the chapter on ‘** Treatment.” 

* X * * 


(* General Knowledge Competition”? and “ More Books of the 
Week” will be found on pages 257 and 259. 
oOo 


The Competition 


Smnce the planning of holidays does not seem to be as 
inspiring as we hoped, we suggest for our next competition 4 
description or an impression of some exciting or entertaining 
incident which has actually been experienced by the writer 
during a holiday. A prize of five guineas will be given for 
the entry which is considered to be the most remarkable 1 
substance, and at the same time the most graphic in the 
manner of its telling. The competition will close on Friday, 
September 13th, 
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Crime in 


A More Intimate View of Urban Politics. By 


icago * 
Chicas (Macmillan Co. 15s.) 


Charles Edward Merriam. 
Waen Professor Merriam was on a committee to investigate 
the organized crime of Chicago two men were despatched to see 
just how safe it was to commit a crime. They loitered very 
suspiciously on a railway station and were arrested. <A pro- 
fessional bondsman was summoned and he immediately 
gcured their release. As soon as they were out again they 
picked a pocket (Professor Merriam’s own) and divided the pro- 
ceeds with the police. The officers were so pleased that they 
pointed out where richer fields of crime awaited them and 
offered to escort them on their explorations. When these 
facts were reported there was nothing to do, of course, but to 
dismiss the officers concerned. After a few months, however, 
they were reinstated, with full pay for the period of vacation. 

“We must admit,” says Professor Merriam, “ that pro- 
fessional crime is better organized for defence against the law 
than society is for the apprehension and conviction of the 
professional criminal.” This seems no overstatement. In 
Chicago there is a new aristocracy of marauding barons. They 
wear steel vests, travel in bullet-proof cars, cultivate the useful 
habit of sitting with their backs to the wall, and are attended 
as faithfully and obsequiously as any old Russian potentate. 
Their resources are drawn in the first place from bootlegging, 
gambling, prostitution, and crime; but they also control 
ninety of the city’s chief industries and neither the Govern- 
ment nor the banks can dispense with their aid. This is the 
“ Big Fix.” Until quite recently its members had an absolute 
guarantee of immunity from the law: they could even 
commit murder with perfect safety. The Big Fix over-reached 
itself and its power was diminished ; but its methods persist 
and there is every likelihood that it will regain its old 
influence. 

How did this monstrous state of affairs arise ? Well, con- 
sider the circumstances. After the great fire of 1871 Chicago 
was a heap of ashes. It is estimated that the population at 
next year’s census will be three and a-quarter million. Two 
thirds of the inhabitants are foreign born or born of foreign 
parents. There is no stable tradition of citizenship and no 
natural communal feeling: no measures have yet been 
found to weld this vast accumulation of men into one body. 
Prohibition has added to the difficulty. In 1919 Chicago 
voted 406,000 wet and 147,000 dry; and the Eighteenth 
Amendment forced Prohibition on an entirely unwilling 
metropolis. Is it surprising that the police winked at in- 
fractions ? They could have done nothing else in a popula- 
tion which was so solidly against the law. Bootleggers paid 
for “ protection ; but, if they were ‘“‘ protected ” against 
the consequences of one crime, it became difficult to arrest 
them for any other crime. Where was the line to be 
drawn ? 

“Tf the policeman, uniform and all, is purchased by the boot- 
legger, must he distinguish and divide between bootlegging in the 
narrower sense and other violations of the law more commonly 
supported by the community ? Theft and violence certainly in 


Chicago 


defence of liquor are legitimate under this agreement, and perhaps 
more . . . The bootlegger’s staff is selected with results in mind, 
and is not always composed of tender-minded individuals. Often 
they are tough rascals recruited from the underworld. The officer 
whom they buy may be obliged to turn his back upon many things, 
not directly involved in the sale of liquor. Likewise the prosecuting 
attorneys and the influential politicians when sold find themselves 
enmeshed in a net from which it is difficult to escape.” 

There are, of course, movements for reform; and there 
can hardly be a doubt that gradually they will lick the city 
into shape. Meanwhile, if they are to accomplish anything, 
they will have to be supremely gifted with good sense. First 
of all, they must be able to make friends with the Mammon of 
unrighteousness, without abandoning any of their principles 
and efforts. Puritanism is worse than useless; it drives 
even more people into rebellion against the law. The Under- 
world exists, as Professor Merriam points out, because it 
supplies the needs of the Upperworld. ‘ Its deeds are those 
of our own inspiration or of our own neglect, we share in 
responsibility for them. What we see is ourselves, not them.” 
The main problem, therefore, is not how to extirpate criminals, 
but how to create a well-adjusted community. 

Another difficulty lies in the choice of a political leader. 
In a population where the common level of culture is low, 
a successful leader must be a demagogue. There is no help 
for it; he must be able to appeal to the simplest and most 
widespread prejudices. Naturally enough, the devil seems 
to have all the best talent. When “ Big Bill” Thompson 
declared himself wetter than the Atlantic Ocean, affirmed 
that he stood by America First, and warned King George to 
‘**keep his snoot out of Chicago,” his words had nothing to do 
with any real issues; but that was their very beauty—they 
created a prejudice and covered up the issues. Even the 
righteous have to rely on the same kind of appeal. 

** One of my colleagues in the Council was elected by this incident. 
His much older opponent in a joint meeting had twitted the ‘ kid,’ 
and hoped he might become a man some day. This in a ward 
where large families were the rule. ‘I am a man,’ said the young 
challenger, ‘I have two children already, and he has none. Who 
is the best man here ?’” 

It is encouraging to see from Professor Merriam’s study 
how thoroughly conscious of all these problems are the groups 
in Chicago who are working and fighting for civic decency. 
Suecess comes hard; but the prospects are by no means 
desperate. Within the city of conflict and lawlessness there 
is a new city. 

“There is a Chicago in which the politicians function by serving 
the public, rather than by robbing them ; in which business assumes 
responsibility for the common wealth as well as for the class weal ; 
in which law and order and legal and social justice not only exist 
but grow and develop new forms to meet the new conditions. The 
spirit of this new Chicago is transforming a city of brick into a 
city of marble ; shaping lakes and parks, streets, ways and play- 
grounds into a beautiful and useful whole, which will soon be one 
of the physical marvels of the world.” 

Professor Merriam himself has been one of the notable 
pioneers of this new city, and his monograph is both inter- 
esting and authoritative. 


The Adventure of Eating and Drinking 


Viviana. By Charles Walter Berry. (Constable. 10s.) 

Where Paris Dines. By Julian Street. Together with a discus- 
sion of French wines and a Table of Vintages, by a Distinguished 
Amateur. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

MAN must eat, and woman also: nature has intended that the 

process should be enjoyable ; but to that end man or woman 

must take thought for provision, and must eat with attention. 

The same is true, and doubly true, of drinking. Let it be 

admitted that we cannot at all mealtimes have the liberty 

of mind which makes attentive absorption possible, and with- 
out attention there is no enjoyment. But at least we can 
attend when we eat festively, and these are the occasions 
for which Mr. Berry and Mr. Street offer their guidance. 

Excellent guides, but differing in quality. Mr. Street, who 

leads us by the hand through Paris, is an amateur, not only 

im the French sense of the word. There are limitations to 


his knowledge—sometimes surprising, as, for instance. when 
he tells us (on p. 192) that “a coquille St. Jacques is fish 
cooked with herbs and served in a scallop shell.’ Now he 
really should have known that this delicious dish is the scallop 
itself—so much more substantial than any oyster and so 
little, if at all, less delicate. Also his description of Louilla- 
baisse omits all mention of its most characteristic ingredients 
oil, garlic, and saffron. These have their own value in making 
something palatable out of the several kinds of coarse 
Mediterranean fish which go into the mess; but Mr. Street 
should have warned his readers against allowing any restaur- 
ateurs to add a langouste, thereby greatly increasing the price 
and spoiling good crawfish. 

If, however, there are things that Mr. Street does not know, 
he has faithfully pursued the adventure of seeking out new 
restaurants and exploring the resources of the old; and he 
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tells us of his quest with intelligent wi Naar ~~ Views of Time and S — _ 
first group of “ six restaurants beyond compare, onsieur 
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Prosper Montagne’s small place in the Rue de PEchelle is La Grande Féerie. By Maurice Maeterlinck. (Bibliothégque sleeps: 
’ See ? teann ‘ * 
included, not more for the sake of the food than for the charm Charpentier, Paris. 12 francs.) in =" 
of that illustrious chef’s personality. We are told that on Iw his latest book, M. Maeterlinck explores the Microscopic eo 
. 66 : . fs . . . 8 = aad . ° . ra’ 
occasion, “ the proprietor will advance in his white jacket worlds and the freezing frontiers of outer space, wher day tl 
and with a charming dignity greet incoming guests, his dark vedeltes such as Messrs. Eddington and Whitchead and that | 
eyes sparkling behind his tortoise-rimmed spectacles, seeming Sir J. H. Jeans keep watch on the Unknown. ~~ 
3 s » * ° . ar) ‘ a wilh s : “ co os an e 
to see in all aspects of life something just a trifle ludicrous.” We He takes us to strange places and they are by no Means i not 
are told also that he has received the Legion of Honour for skill always fairyland. To those of little faith such excursions yeil h 
in cooking. Yet probably this distinction was earned when the will seem a medley of idle speculation or a nightmare of An 
French Government employed M. Montagne’s brains, and his proud nonsense, but if our beliefs are of tougher fibre, then no @ 
accomplished pen, in drafting schemes for the feeding of M. Maeterlinck will prove a delightful guide and friend amongst “Do 
troops. That is one of the characteristic facts about France’s the cloudy regions of relativity, the maze of the Time-Space activ 
attitude to this whole subject. Imagine a professional cook continuum, the mind-defeating ultimates of the infinitely wt 
on any such Whitehall commission of enquiry : nay, imagine great and infinitely small. We gasp or tremble at the sight secre 
him chairman of it. But if you go into M. Montagne’s rooms _ of hells and heavens such as Dante could never have conceived, it is 
(which look like a studio where the artist is giving an informal — which are now visible to our lenses ; but we follow our guide “WI 
party) you will see what a cook may be like, in France. gladly, for he is sensitive to the poetry of this theme, apt appa 
All sorts of other lore are available in Mr. Street’s book — with bn wer a, eee ee ee eee ee moul 
(including a guide to night clubs). It is written by an  Pecordec act and_ brilliant TER ENG- In stretching our with 
American, mainly for Americans, but will be valuable to all mental powers he exalts our spirit. ; time 
English-speaking tourists. i If peat png oi space which is visible to our telescopes oil 
Mr. Berry, on the other hand, can by no possibility be called , 77a ine it ‘ t mi Sh of a ~ —— —- would the | 
: ao E ae ye an invisible electron therein: in the cathedral of cosmos 
an amateur (a critic might as well try to set the Pope right !). age es Glink & deca Ga : on cosmos appr 
His book is the recreation of a professional who dispenses pty _ ne ae 3s ee SS ren the new hum 
the lore of his craft out of the ripe fulness of his knowledge Pasadena telescope is ready, it will probably reveal another of w 
and blends instruction with stories arising out of his subject. ya agi oe psig ~— asia be seen as our be re 
Those pages which chronicle three repasts—a claret dinner, pevepel ~i wa - aps efinite ABre t A ed oe in beca 
a Burgundy dinner, and a champagne dinner—have no value pig ‘ an es = “s =onre Aa age bine se separates To § 
: ’ : : ; ; s ) I eness, caus s Ss at eithe an’ 
as instruction for the ordinary reader except to direct his ns 6 moe 5 a oe a ' aa that either man, 
; . > gre: ye h eness exist. . st -admi 
dreams—unless, indeed, he is one of the many ordinary persons a a ee Se e must admit struc 
who have been privileged to dine with this host. Yet probably Infinity, although we cannot conceive it, because a finite Ww 
even Mr. Berry anal acree that these occasions had a _Universe, as soon as we touch its frontiers, brings us in contact “] 
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demonstration value, and that there is really more enjoyment with Nothingne ss, which to exist at all must be another new 
: ; 3 ey . Infinity. and 
to be got out of spending an evening over, say, two ofthe bottles — * : Peal ena 
yan ie neecheanine aned Moreover, we are floating in a double world: one we call % 
named on each occasion. These might, of course, be prefacec : é s. : : : ardo 
by one of the sherries which he commends, while cursing the the real world, formed of light emitted from solid bodies, a ne 
cnsiate. te his spinion is ai iets a prohibition isis and the other is peopled by the spectres of dead stars, whose livin, 
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might be followed by one of the brandies on which he discourses light reaches us thousands of millions of years after the stars We 
2 ae oe themselves have died, or undergone that transubstantiation As 
so rapturously and with such ample erudition. But it should rene, ; é ee ia As 
he observed that Mr. Berry. like all wise drinkers, is for which is the law of Creation as we sce it. True, Sir J. H. rival 
moderation (in moderation) and that he has not the usual Jeans assumes Shvsing irreversibility of the = life-movement, 
Englishman’s passion for port. Wine to please him must a gradual breaking-up of matter into radiation, so that the 
ShcA NG, sie : <p iti Si Universe will gradually r mm ¢ s as 
have cleansed itself—-as port cannot—of all its impurities by rn a “ “tg gradually “pe ban mai an as M, The 
; : acterlinck says, w -ed not s s at radi nergy 
the full natural process of fermentation—and must then have - “"°* > ae ee eee ee ee ee ous 
attained to ripe years.—Also, there are two schools, one of may not somehow and somewhere be reintegrated as matter: 
which holds that dishes should set off the wine, and another anni. es ae ane ae Eee —“_- bye Mir 
that wine should set off the dishes ; and Mr. Berry is distinctly have been able to deduce the laws governing the life of a — 
of the former persuasion. But like all really sober men star, and can see children of the sky (such as Venus) as well BEC 
(this is the better phrase) he does not hold much with drinking “is ipo — ig tae enaguosesetng heaven (such as Mars), the 
: > we have no knowledge : — 
except at meals; and the menus which he sets out, though =U" WE have no Knowledge of cea hoo 
he passes them without a word of comment, are modest and Only life reigns there. Up to the present we have not detected oft 
é ‘ i the operations of true death, that is, annihilation. There is nothing of t 
well-proportioned. but uninterrupted, pitiless movement, and not a single dead star. we 
It would be tantalising to recall the marvels of which this The Universe would not know what to do with one. There are sale 
book treats ; yet after all every student of the subject may 1° oT Pond —_ “3 instance, —— we pore = 
° . x ee op corpse, MU she § owe ler marcn 1roughn ne heavens, or tfailec 300 
. > > © . 4 € 4 ac 43 Ss . . . . 
find his compensations. For instance, I tour of 1870 eS” Ato keep up the swarming activity of her electrons, and did not pan 
the fourth of five clarets which Mr. Berry set before his guests — fight for her individual existence up to her last breath, would ‘ 
(of course in a mounting series), and you can buy that wine in be instantly swallowed by her neighbours, and would become, per 
a Dublin restaurant, excellently preserved, for less than the U"der a new form, as living as on the day of her birth. hi 
price of a cheap champagne. Again, Cheval Blane (a St. We can reconstruct the life cycle of our solar system, <n 
Emilion) of 1914, which he specially notes, is or was available reach beyond it to strange bodies such as the White Dwarfs not 
on the same sort of terms in a modest restaurant in Soho, (stars existing in a terrific state of compression, whose study on 
The student of wine-lists is rewarded by such mention of his | may yield to us the secrets of the atom), yet in the last resort : 
favourite discoveries. Mr. Berry can praise champagne we are no wiscr than the old Asiatic religious teachers who tha 
and does, as he also can praise port ; but his heart is obvious!y | imagined the Universe as an illusion which appears and a 
rather with the clarets and the Burgundies, the hocks and disappears according to the rhythm of the Divine Breath. ' 
moselles, the marvellous Madeiras—and the miracle-working ‘* Has anyone ever found a grander or juster metaphor to , 
Tokay. Nobody who cares about wine is likely to read this help us to understand what must ever remain incompre- Y 
‘ > * 7 . 9° ‘ : sig 
book without learning much from it, as well as following the hensible?”’ asks M. Maeterlinck, adding: ‘Is not this Ig) 
adventures of a soul among masterpieces; and the stories set the direction in which our Western science is progressing ?’ oes 
it off with a rubicund humour. Perhaps the most moving Electricity, gravitation, spirit, matter, time, space—is it pa 
is that of some Belgians who immersed their cherished store possible that these powers, energies, conceptions (call them _ 
° x * > . ‘ 1 = al 
of Burgundy in a pond before the Germans came. Butthey what we will) are all aspects of one Reality ? The author wis 
forgot the labels—-and the labels floated, like waterlilies, to tells us that Professor Milliken has already established 4 | po 
the surface: and the Germans dredged the pond. Other relation between matter and electricity, and that the latest | 7 


caches, however, were more successfully made, and the paper of Professor Einstein tends to show that gravitation 
fortune of war ended by bringing some to a better home, in is another form of the modern god we call electricity :— 
Mr. Berry’s keeping. “If this be so, the consequences are incalculable. We do not int 
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lectricity is, but we do know some of its habits. We 
take it out of the secret and inexhaustible reservoirs where it 
canalize it, handle it, partially enslave it. Above all, and 
f death, we have learnt to imprison it, isolate it, preserve 
ourselves from its furies. If gravitation is a similar force, or 
rather the same force under another name, we may discover one 
the laws which will isolate it also, which will cut the current 
Is us to earth, free us from weight, allow us to wander 
from world to world, up to the last stars. Does not the pole of 
an electro-magnet point the way that mankind may travel? Is 
it not a finger which has twitched aside for a moment the mysterious 
yeil hiding the unity of cosmic forces ?’ 


know what e 


sleeps, 
in fear © 


day the 
that bine 


And even if all our hypotheses are wrong there will be 
no cause for regret, for we shall have found better ones. 
“Do not let us delude ourselves. In spite of the prodigious 
activity and magnificent apparatus of modern science we 
are still far—perhaps by millions of light-years—from the 
gerets of life.” Meanwhile, in a world in constant flux, 
it is most improbable that humanity alone stands: still. 
“Why did the genius of earth suddenly branch off from her 
apparent purpose of pouring life into bigger and bigger 
moulds (the dinosaurs, &¢.) and suddenly leaven the lump 
with a spiritual essence which she had reserved up to that 
time for the social insects ?°’ What was the reason of the 
sudden change? After the glacial epoch man dethroned 
the primate. During the next Ice Age, inevitable and now 
approaching, what tragedies or triumphs are in store for 
human-kind ? If we cannot defend ourselves from calamities 
of which we have but a very confused idea, we shall no doubt 
be replaced by a new being, necessarily superior to ourselves 
because it will have survived trials to which we succumbed. 
To such riddles there is no answer as yet, but among the 
many minds reviewing these things some sparks may be 
struck in the night of nescience. 

We conclude with a typical passage :— 

“Tt is curious that since man appeared nature has created no 
new forms. Many animals and plants are definitely disappearing 
and are not being replaced by others. It would seem as if the 
magnificent and supreme effort she has made, has exhausted her 
ardour and her imagination. Nevertheless, mankind is relatively 
a neweomer on earth. The Quaternary epoch in which we are 
living is far from finished : there may be surprises in store.” 

We hope that M. Maeterlinck will be there to write of them. 
As a guide through the twilight of the gods he is without a 
rival, F. Y.-B. 


More Books on Russia 


The Russian Land. By A. Rhys Williams. (Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 6d.) 
Communist Russia. By Anne O’Hare McCormick. (Williams 
and Norgate. 12s. 6d.) 
Dreiser Looks at Russia. By Theodore Dreiser. (Constable. 5s.) 
Mirrors of Moscow. By H. J. Greenwall. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 
Brcausr of the strangeness and uncompromising nature of 
the Communist experiment in Russia, it is inevitable that 
hooks on this subject should reveal more clearly the natures 
of their authors than the manner of living, ideas, and ideals 
of the Russian people. A visit to Russia is so overwhelming 
an experience that it cannot fail to produce violent emotional 
and intellectual reactions. It is not therefore surprising that 
hooks on Russia are subjective rather than objective in their 
treatment. The interest of the book depends upon the 
personality of the writer, and it is because Mr. Rhys Williams 
“has some secret that enables him to win the confidence of 
complete strangers, to get frank confessions even from people 
not inclined to confiding,” that The Russian Land gives so 
correct an interpretation of present-day Russian peasant life. 
In the Foreword written by a Russian peasant we are told 
that Mr. Rhys Williams ‘is the first serious, truthful, and 
accurate foreign chronicler of life, customs, and ideas in the 
Russian land.” 

With the touch of an artist, Mr. Rhys Williams suggests 
by reporting conversations, describing incidents, and telling 
significant stories the true primitive character of the Russian 
peasants. He tells us of Vlas, the Old Believer, and of his 
parting scene with this oldest grain buyer in the market :— 
“the room oven—hot, the Icon lamps alight, a sizzling Samovar, 
haunches of pork and beef, and pies on the table, and the old man 
~~barefooted, in his black kaftan, vodka pouring into him, sweat 
pouring out of him—was sing-songing a prayer out of his holy book. 

‘ Just curing myself of a cold,’ said Vlas, apologetically. i 

Good health to Vlas!” 

An American machine for separating milk from cream 
introduced by some enterprising Communist farmer was 


considered in his district a magic apparatus. Among the 
many endearing but often stupid peasant ideas we are told 
that animals are supposed to be affected by scenery. Referring 
to his goats, a Georgian * modernist ” is reported to have 
said, “I just cut through an opening that gives them a wide 
outlook. At once they showed their appreciation.” And 
there were further tributes to the aesthetic nature of animals. 

Of the four books The Russian Land is the most helpful to a 
better understanding of the problems with which the Soviet 
Government is faced, for, as Miss McCormick says, * The 
peasant, when all is said, is Russia.” In Communist Rssia, 
however, Miss MeCormick has attempted, with no little success, 
to give her honest impressions of Russia to-day. The book is 
full of contradictions and there are many rather wild state- 
ments in it, but for these very reasons the book rings true. 
Its author was only in Russia for one summer; she has not 
attempted an economic, social, or political study of Russia, but 
has told us about those things which she wanted to investigate 
herself—mostly primary questions in which we are all 
interested. 

Miss McCormick considers that the Soviet system is likely to 
survive because that system attracts the Slav, to whose un- 
anchored mind private possession counts for little. Miss 
McCormick realizes, as most visitors to Russia realize, that the 
best way to understand what has happened and what is 
happening in the U.S.S.R. is to wander about the streets of 
Moscow : 

‘Here was a world without make-up. The ‘ upper crust’ was 
gone. Everything that had been on top was at the bottom and 
everything that had been at the bottom was on top. If the suecess 
of a revolution is to be judged by the completeness of its destruction 
of an old social order, and the completeness of that destruction is 
to be read in the revelations of the streets, then the Russian Revo- 
lution is the most successful in history. Other upheavals have 
destroyed a form of government or a political philosophy, but this 
has destroyed a whole pattern of life.” 

Miss McCormick is an excellent journalist and she has suc- 
ceeded in giving a tolerably accurate idea of the new pattern 
which is in process of creation. But the book must be read 
if we are to understand its design. Miss MeCormick is aware 
both of the adventure of living for the Modernists and of the 
tragedy of the * left-overs.” It is this impartiality which 
gives her book weight. The last chapter on ** Moscow, Rome, 
New York,” is full of controversial matter and gives rise to 
many interesting speculations. 

Mr. Theodore Dreiser is impressed with the immensity of 
the Russian experiment; his imagination has been fired. 
But in his short tour of Russia he only skimmed the surface ; 
and although Dreiser Looks at Russia is full of generalizations 
which may or may not be true, they are not of very great value. 
Mr. Dreiser no doubt saw in Russia a working example of the 
antithesis of that social system which he abhors in America. 
The book does not succeed in interesting the reader, however, 
and his many admirers cannot fail to be disappointed by it. 

When a book starts ** Going to Russia is still rather a great 
adventure. Many things change in life, but never passport 
visas,” one’s hopes of any illumination on the Russian prob- 
lem are quickly dashed. Mirrors of Moscow is not worthy of 
its purpose. The photographs are, however, most interesting. 


The Joy of Discovery 


The Romance of a Tudor House. By Colonel J. C. B. Statham. 
(Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 

SoMEWHERE off the Cranbrook-Maidstone road in a beautiful 

Kentish valley Colonel Statham found the Tudor house 

which was to give him such joy, mingled with tribulation, 

for the next five years :— 

“The sun was setting behind the hill, and in this background 
of sunset tints stood the timbered dream house, age-silvered oak, 
and cream plaster, gleaming under the roof of mellowed tiles. 
Tiles of every shade of red, russet and brown, toned and blended by 
untold years of time. In the half-timbered walls were many windows 
of moulded oak, and their quaintly moulded frames held old glass of 
every colour but white; rose, green, sometimes yellow, in old 
lead fittings which hung together, and to the frames, as if by a miracle 
so time-worn and frail were they.” 

Colonel Statham thought his voyage of discovery was 
ended, but he was mistaken, for the excitement of seeing 
what he could find behind the ivy-clad walls, under the 
plaster-covered ceilings, behind the modern fireplaces, 
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under the surrounding earth and between the walls of this 
beautiful Tudor house prolonged his days of discovery into 
years of adventure and achievement. 

Labour was scarce at the time when Colonel Statham 
bought his fifteenth-century half-timbered housc, so he set 
about its restoration alone except for the help of two or 
three workmen in their overtime in the evenings. He writes 
with affection of every stone, beam and pane of glass which 
he helped to endow with its original utility and beauty, 
and his affection is catching, for he has enabled us to experience 
with him the delight he felt on finding the beautiful old 
fireplace, eight feet across and over three feet deep, behind 
the huge, hideous, red Victorian grate. The work of stripping 
the plaster from the ceilings was exhausting and difficult :— 
“but the glimpses one got of beautifully fashioned golden-brown 
oak beams encouraged me to go on working, and the occasional 
tinkle of coins, thimbles, and meta! buttons ; the crack of falling 
marbles, gun-flints, and a host of other things, brought the excite- 
ment which compensated for the dust and drudgery.” 

Among the picturesque treasures which he found were two 
or three dolls—probably of Elizabethan date—which are 
‘‘ just pieces of wood with roughly shaped oval heads and 
two cloth arms attached or made entirely of cloth.” 

Colonel Statham’s Tudor house was equipped with all the 
attributes which were essential to its romantic history. 
It had its hidden chamber, in which many an ardent soul 
may have sought shelter in the days of religious persecution, 
but which, since the days of Elizabeth, had probably been 
used as a refuse dump, for Elizabethan clothing and various 
other odds and ends were found amongst the layers of rubbish. 
The Manor House had also its ghost, ‘* sounds made at night— 
near midnight-—like someone in pain. I have often heard 
them and, when mingled with the moaning of the wind in 
the great chimney, I can imagine that a nervous man or 
woman may have felt his flesh creep.” The material explana- 
tion by which our author accounts for this phenomenon is 
the one biow he strikes at his romantic home. 

The Romance of a Tudor House is not by any means a list of 
building operations : it is a record of five years’ labour of love. 
Colonel Statham docs not only tell us how he redeemed this 
old Manor House from inevitable decay; he tells us what 
thoughts beguiled him while he worked ; he tells us, as he is 
hanging his big game trophies in the great barn, the stories of 
how those trophies were won; as he laboriously places stone 
by stone while making his terraced garden, he describes to us 
well-remembered ruins whose construction has interested him 
in Africa ; as he wanders from room to room, he pictures for 
us the past lives which have been led in them ;as he strengthens 
the three large Elizabethan windows which are the glory of 
the house, he quotes from old chronicles. 

We feel that the author has enjoyed writing the story of the 
restoration of his Tudor House as much as he enjoyed the 
work itself. The story which he tells so delightfully will give 
pleasure to anyone who reads it, and the descriptions of the 
actual methods which he employed will no doubt be of the 
greatest assistance to those who feel inspired to make similar 
voyages of discovery. 


“< .. The Old Miasmal Mist ” 


Survivais and New Arrivals. By Hilaire Belloc. (Sheed 


and Ward. “7s. 6d.) 

Tuere is a peculiar charm about the brazen bigot, the man 
who blandly assumes that what he means by using certain 
terms every one else must mean-—and that, in any case, 
his is the only true interpretation. As a champion of “ the 
True Church... wrapt in the old miasmal mist” (the 
quotation is from Mr. T. S. Eliot in 1920), Mr. Belloc is 
supreme—impayable, as his Gallic friends would say. That 
is why the preposterous dialectic of his latest book for the 
bairns of the Faith is no less weleome to the quite considerable 
number of people who—-pace Mr. Belloc---do not conceive 
the world of thought and action in terms of the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

Here is, of course, the usual gambit about truth being one 
and error multiple sc. the unique experience of the Church 
being attacked from every side “as a proof of her central 
position in the scheme of reality’! We are told, in fact, 
that the situation of the (Roman) Catholic Church to-day— 


——$ 
in relation to the declining and the rising forces of 0 
—is the only thing that really matters, because « religi 
is at the root of every culture.’ If the premiss appear nq 
what bold, the reason given sounds satisfactory wal, 
until we reflect that the whole scaffolding of his Tina 
rests on another totally unwarranted assumption—namely 
that ** religion ’’ means to everybody an organized institutiong 
ecclesia on the Roman pattern. 

Of the ‘** Survivals,’” Mr. Belloc considers the Most living 
to be what he calls “ Scientific Negation,” an attitude of 
mind which will be familiar to the older generation of our 
readers. Its bastard child, ‘* The Modern Mind,” js ranke 
with Nationalism and Anti-Clericalism as the Main Oppositio, 
to-day. In the course of his logical pyrotechnics, which are 
as ever, a delight in these days when robustness of argument 
and vigour of style are at a discount, Mr. Belloc at least 
shows us his intellectual position in the round, even if hy 
tells us nothing new of the True Church. He reveals , 
wholesome respect for Islam, a morbid, unaccountable fear 
of Communism, and no understanding whatsoever of the 
place and function of nationality in the new order—y, 
the co-operative society of national personalities at Geneva, 
Most significant of all he betrays himself—in point of intelj. 
gence—a Frenchman before all else; not simply because 
he traces to Calvin the new forces released by the Reformatioy 
-—which is manifestly a travesty of the facts-—but, above all, 
by his calm assertion as ‘an invariable rule” that “ the 
spiritual direction of the Gauls should be (és?) an index of 
general movements outside their boundaries.” Now, what. 
ever may have been the case when Mr. Belloc was a young 
man, the idea that ‘‘ France determines or chiefly influences” 
is nonsense to-day. No nation is more discredited, no psyeho- 
logical group more definitely behind the times than post-War 
France. 


PPOSition 


Ancient Bronzes 


Greek and Roman Bronzes. By Winifred Lamb. 


20s.) 


(Methuen, 


As the Keeper of the Greek and Roman Department at the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Miss Lamb is well known to be a most 
competent and enthusiastic archaeologist, like Miss Gisela 
Richter at the Metropolitan Museum, New York. Si 
has laid all students under an obligation by writing an 
excellent book on the history of artistic bronzes—excluding 
statues—from Minoan to Roman times, and _ by illustrating 
it with several hundred well-chosen examples. Miss Lam) 
is the first author to attempt a review of the whole subject, 
the material for which is buried in periodicals and monographs 
while the bronzes themselves are dispersed over the world, 
but she has succeeded admirably. 

Crete, two. thousand years before Christ, was producing 
masterpieces in bronze—figurines, tripods, vases and so on. 
Somewhere about 1200 B.c. the empires of the Bronze Ag 
vanished with Knossos and Mycenae and Troy ; the Age 0 
Iron supervened and the old culture, including the art o 
bronze working, was lost. Recovery was slow in. thes 
dark ages. In the early archaic period, of the eighth ani 
seventh centuries, the arts began to revive in new forms ani 
under new Oriental influences. The next three centuries 
down to about 480 B.c., saw the triumph of Greek ani 
Etruscan bronzes, and form the main part of Miss Lamb’ 
book. Then the masters of Greek sculpture arose, and the 
makers of statuettes had to take second place, content t) 
produce copies of famous statues or mirrors and cups fo! 
their wealthy customers. The Hellenistic period merged 
into the Roman, without bringing any revival. Miss Lamb 
recognizes the sound technique of the Roman bronzes, whit 
are sometimes attractive, but the freshness of the oldet 
work is lacking. 

Such in brief is the theme which she works out in cot | 
siderable detail, with a thorough mastery of the materi | 
and with an occasional touch of humour. She describe 
the various types of bronzes produced in each period in the § 
several regions, and brings out incidentally the nr bee 





of Etruria and Southern Italy in the development of bron# 
working in the seventh and sixth centuries. Who th? 
Etruscans were is still a disputed question, and the scanl!” 
remains of their language have still to be interpreted, but!” 


* 
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is beyond question that they evolved an original and vigorous 
ulture and that their bronzes are of great interest, intrin- 
jelly and in their influence on the art of their neighbours. 
yjss Lamb’s many illustrations of Etruscan work show that, 
while Etruria owed much to Greece, she was not merely 
initative. This is but one point to note in a book that will 
wv Jong and careful study. 


Fiction 
The English-Hearted Marryat 


The Novels of Captain Marryat: Peter Simple, Vol. I.; 
Frank Mildmay, Vol. Il. Edited by R. Brimley Johnson. 
(Dent. 3s. 6d. each.) 

Is there any excuse at this time of day for a reviewer to write 
about Marryat ? For those of us who are of middle-age or 
past it, there is none. Such do not need to have the praises 
of Marryat sung afresh; or if they do, they ought to be 
ashamed of the fact. But there is a younger generation which 
has, for want of guidance perhaps, never walked on the field of 
delight, and therefore it is that Mr. Brimley Johnson as editor 
and Messrs. Dent have deserved well of the younger republic 
by giving it a new and cheap edition of the novels of one 
who is still the greatest story-teller of the sea we have ever 
possessed. 

But let no one seek to recommend this rollicking realist by 
observing of Marryat, as does Joseph Conrad, that there is 
“an air of fable about his work.” A recommendation of that 
kind is more than likely to put off the present generation by 
inducing it to believe that Marryat is just a hopeless back 
number, the more especially when Conrad goes on to remark 
that “his endless variety of types do not belong to life,” 
stultifying himself and his criticism, however, by the imme- 
diately following admission—** they belong to the Service.” 
Is the Naval Service not then a part of life? And can we not 
see in Marryat, writing just after the close of our most notable 
period of naval greatness, the foundations and the making 
of that stern and noble tradition that rules in the Navy 
to-day ? 

But Marryat needs no defence. His pictures and his people 
enjoy abiding life, and he is a story-teller par excellence. Dis- 
cursive as you please, he always gets there in the end and even 
in his excursions he is seldom boring. In Peter Simple, 
Midshipman Easy, Frank Mildmay, The King’s Own, Jacob 
Faithful, and Poor Jack he is at his best, and in the first-named 
novel it is interesting to note that his hero is the prototype of 
the “dull hero” who figures in so many modern romances. 
But Peter’s honesty and simplicity are a good foil to the Irish 
humour, extravagance, and dash of his friend O’Brien, and to 
the incomparable Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, who (as he used 
to put it himself) ‘* in the most delicate way in the world ” 
would discharge a torrent of Billingsgate and profanity on the 
unhappy seamen committed to his charge. Peter Simple is 
full of portrait-tvypes—of Captain Kearney, the most colossal 
liar in the Service, who even on his death-bed averred that * I 
once knew a man—to live with—the rattle in his throat—for 
six weeks”; of Captain To, who converted his ship into a 
pig-breeding establishment, and whose wife (shipped as _ his 
mistress) could bolt ‘a four-pound piece of pork before it’s 
well put on her plate”; of the artful old stager Swinburne, the 
coxswain ; and of Captain Savage of the ‘ Diomede,’ who was 
probably studied from Marryat’s own beloved commander, 
Cochrane of the ‘ Impérieuse.’ If we would follow in further 
detail the exploits of Cochrane and his ‘ Impérieuse,’ aboard 
Which Marryat saw his first sea-service, we can go to Frank 
Mildmay, which is largely autobiographical, but we must be- 
ware of crediting the author with the whole career of his 
scampish hero. 

Merely as good writing, the description of the club-hauling 
of the *Diomede ’ in Chapter XV. of Peter Simple is a master- 
plece of vivid strength, and the account of O’Brien’s and Peter's 
escape from their French prison at Givet can for excitement 
and living interest vie with any of the escape literature of 
which the Great War produced so large a crop. Reckless his 


grammar, sloppy his plots, yet the story is always there. It 
carried lots of us away when we were young; it can carry 


along on its bustling, jolly fiood any of the younger generation 


now, if they will only go to what Charles Kingsley called the 
‘** wise, English-hearted Captain Marryat.” 
M. J. C. M. 

THE MIDNIGHT BELL. By Patrick Hamilton. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.)—This very readable novel describes a 
brief period in the life of a young waiter at a_ public- 
house in the Euston Road. ‘“* Bob,” an ex-sailor, is a 
youth of mettle and aspiration, who, with eighty pounds to 
his credit in the bank, reads Gibbon and Washington Irving 
surreptitiously, and has secret dreams of himself becoming a 
writer. But the hidden weakness in him is discovered by a 
young prostitute and thief, who fires his passion, dissipates his 
fortune, and, with her unfulfilled promises, goads him to de- 
moralization and despair. Finally, his manhood re-asserts 
itself, and he takes to the sea again. It speaks much for the 
delicacy of Mr. Hamilton’s art that, dealing with a coarse 
theme, he is himself never coarse, and for his charm and 
humour that, while he denies us the climax to which the story 
seems from the start to be moving, our interest is sustained 
till the end. The minor characters and the incidental public- 
house scenes are so delightfully drawn that we regret their 
comparative slightness. 

PROGRESS OF TWO. By John Kitching. (Constable. 
7s. 6d.)—The two whose progress we are allowed to follow are 
Hugo Wayne, an engineer in Brazil, and Mavis Buckleigh, 
who comes to that country as the mistress of John Lopez, 
having made what she describes as ** a purely business arrange- 
ment” with him. The two had met before in England and 
had talked cynically about love, which they agreed was a 
‘‘ high-sounding hypocrisy.” Neither Hugo nor Mavis are 
so interesting or so easy to know as any of the minor characters 
with which the book is crowded, and it is difficult to feel 
sympathy towards either the vagueness of Hugo or the deter- 
mination of Mavis. The story has all the ingredients of a 
thriller: there is a murder, there is an accident that ruins a 
conscientious engineer, there is a quixotic engagement of the 
hero to a girl he does not love, and there is a happy ending ; 
yet somehow the thrills do not thrill. 

DICKON. By Marjorie Bowen. (Hodder and Stoughton. 

7s. 6d.)—Miss Bowen’s latest book has for its setting the Wars 
of the Roses. We know her already as a careful chronicler 
and a vivid historian, but have never been so much aware as 
we are now of her very infectious sympathy towards her 
characters. She makes these as irresistible to her readers as 
they must be to herself. Her hero is Richard III., a very 
unfamiliar Richard to those of us brought up to believe in the 
wicked-uncle bogy, that hunchback murderer of small 
princes. In her preface the author says that she has presented 
the main figure of her tale * according to a sincere conviction 
of truth,” and though we may be startled by her picture we 
eannot fail to be charmed, for the story of this new Richard, 
of the unstable Duke of Clarence, and of Edward, the knightly 
brother, is delightfully told. Miss Bowen has drawn a 
magnificent portrait of Warwick, and her little sketches of 
the women who suffered through civil war are very nearly 
perfect. 





General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. J. Stothers, J.P., 
Benmore, Churchill, Enniskillen, Co. Fermanagh, for the 
following :— ; 
Questions on Laughter 

1. In what council was laughter threatened with excommunicas 
tion ? 

2. Who said “ The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus 

3. Who was rebuked for laughing ? 
4. Where are the words ‘* With his eyes in flood with laughter’ 
found ? 

5. Who wrote :— 

“Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides ” 
6. What country once had a laughing executioner ? 
7. Who wrote 
‘*‘ Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
Weep and you weep alone ” ? 

Who had these words engraven on his tombstone ? 

8. Who wrote and to whom did he write: ‘‘ To my mind there 
is nothing so illiberal and so ill-bred as audible laughter ”’ ? 

9. Who said ** By nothing do men show their character more 
than by the things they laugh at” ? 

10. Who said ** A house of laughter makes a house of woe” ? 

11. Who is the author, and in what poem are the following words 
found ? 


9 


? 


? 


“ Low gurgling laughter as sweet 
As the swallow’s song i’ the South.” 
12. Where is the laughter of a fool compared to thorns crackling 
under a pot ? 
13. In what work are the following words found: ‘“ How much 
lies in laughter, the cipher-key, wherewith we decipher the whole 
mass” ? 


Answers will be found on page 259. 
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Travel 


Seeing Holland from the Water 


TAINE said that the only way to approach London was by the 
river, for the reason that London is where she is, and is what 
she is, because of the Thames. There is an even stronger 
reason for seeing Holland from the water, for she is one of the 
sea’s most attractive daughters. You can penetrate to almost 
every part of Holland in a yacht ; your anchorage will never 
be more than a short journey from wherever you may want to go. 
Several of the towns are so intersected by canals that if they 
have not a ce jure right to call themselves a ‘ Venice of 
the North” they do at least act on a de facto principle and 
include themselves among the various towns of Northern 
Europe which claim thai title. 

A yachtsman does not need to be convinced of the advan- 
tages of touring Holland in a yacht. Other people, however, 
can have no conception of the peace and fascination of this 
means of travel till they have tried it. In a yacht you are 
independent of hotels, crowded trains, congested roads and 
the troubles of packing and repacking and_ transporting 
luggage. You “tie up” in the haven of some place which 
suits your fancy, and live there till you have exhausted its 
pleasures and feel inclined to move on. There is no booking of 
rooms. Your house goes with you. The introduction of 
auxiliary motors into yachts has solved the problem of moving 
about the canals. In the old days sailing yachts used generally 
to he towed by horses, but now they go under their own power. 
Even a yacht without an engine would not be very hard put 
to it to move about, because it is usually possible to get a tow 
from a friendly motor bargeman. 

This reminds me that those who want to see Holland from 
the water should not too long delay their visit, for the age of 
mechanization is quickly transforming the life of the canals. 
Motor barges are replacing the sailing barges. But if you do 
not delay too long you will still find plenty of the traditional 
types of Dutch sailing craft—such vessels as you see in the 
pictures of the Vandeveldes and Ruysdaels. You will still see 
boeiers, hoogaars, schowwen and tjotters and the rest. The 
Dutch are a sailing and a rowing people-—also one might add 
a bicycling and a skating people. In Holland, indeed, I had 
the impression that bicycles were more dangerous than motor- 
cars. Our very word * yacht” (jacht) is Dutch. Readers of 
Evelyn's Diary may recall his description of a trial cruise on 
the Thames in a yacht which Charles IL had acquired in 
Holiand. 

By a miracle of convenience a particularly interesting part 
of Holland, the island of Walcheren, is one of the nearest 
points to England. If you go to Flushing you are within 


sight of Middelburg, and there you may sce the native dress _ 


of the Dutch still worn as a matter of habit and pride, espe- 
cially on market days. I have talked with English people who 
have passed by Walcheren and visited Volendam and Marken 
to see the traditional costumes and have had to pay for the 
pleasure of seeing them! Walcheren is ene of the most un- 
sophisticated districts in Holland. Modern skirts and artificial 
silk stockings are making headway, but it is still an almost 
equal battle. Here, again, is a reason for not delaying too 
long in visiting Holland. 

Now for a few practical hints. The average price which an 
English agent charges for the charter of a yacht is £5 10s. a 
month per ton. This includes everything—insurance, crew, 
&e. I myself recently crossed the North Sea to Holland and 
back in a thirty-ton yacht. I would not mind going in a ten- 
ton yacht, or even a five-tonner, if she was really seaworthy 
and the weather was reasonable. Nowadays the hazards of a 
long passage have been decreased by the excellent wireless 
weather forecasts. If, however, a visitor shrinks from crossing 
the North Sea in a yacht, and even from such a reduced cross- 
sea passage as may be contrived by dodging from port to port 
—as, for example, from Dover to Boulogne and then up the 
Belgian coast by stages to Holland—it is possible to hire a 
yacht, either a sailing yacht with auxiliary engine or a motor 
yacht, from a Dutch agent. 

There are several Dutch organizations whose officials are 
extremely courteous and anxious to help: for instance, the 
Bureau voor Watertoerisme van den A.N.W.B. Toecristenbond 
voor Nederland, 590 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam, and the 
Centraal Bureau voor Watersport, Sixhaven o/h Y, Amsterdam 
Noord. Those who go in English yachts may feel assured that 
all the bridges on the most important canals open. It is only 
on the minor canals and rivers that a mast in a tabernacle—- 
that is to say a mast which can be lowered——is necessary. As 
regards draught, if your vessel does not draw more than seven 
feet you will be free of nearly all the waters you will want to 
visit. If you take good charts you will be quite independent 


of pilots. The buoyage of the Scheldt Estuary and the Zuider 
Zee, as of all the smaller waters where marks are necessary, is 
exceptionally good. A. 


A Tropical Voyage—Scenes and 
Sights on the Amazon 


A READER who is interested in new ways of spending a holiday 
writes enthusiastically about the Amazon. 


‘** No waterway in the world,’’ he says, “makes so wide - 
appeal to the traveller—be he out for sport, pleasure or adyep. 
ture—as the Amazon, which rises in the Andes, in Pery 
and flows for 4,700 miles right across the South American 
continent, virtually following the course of the Equator 
New wonders continually come to light, such as a new tributary 
of the great stream which has been discovered, or a hitherty 
unknown tribe of Indians that has been found within its 
dense primeval forests. 


“The river is navigable for thousands of miles. Steamers 
go up to Iquitos, although this old Spanish settlement ies 
2,700 miles from the Atlantic. The 7,000-ton steamers of 
the Booth Line regularly run to Manaos, which is situated 
in the heart of the primeval forest, just over 1,000 miles 
from the river's mouth. The journey to this point is ful 
of novelty and wonder. The river is entered by way 
of Para. ; 


** Although only eighty-two miles south of the Equator, Para 
is, for the tropics, a healthy enough city. It possesses a cathe. 
dral, a good European hotel, electric trams and newspaper, 
One of the sights of the city is the Bosque—an area of wild 
jungle which has been left untouched to serve as a public 
park, 

“ After Para the steamer proceeds through the Narrows, 
where for overa hundred miles the ship sails along deep winding 
water lanes between islands clothed to the water's edge in 
tropical vegetation. So narrow is the channel in places that 
the sides of the boat are touched by the branches of the 
overhanging trees. When darkness falls the silence is broken 
by the harsh cries of monkeys, and you become aware 
of the soundless but harmless electrical storms illuminating 
the dark jungle and the river. 


‘When the main channel is reached one is surprised to 
learn that it is some twenty miles across. The ship passes 
all kinds of quaint craft, from small native dugouts to the 
latest type of cargo steamer. Very strange are the floating 
islands. In the upper reaches portions of land, half-an-acre 
or so in extent, become detached and float away on the 
current Thus an island with trees and jungle growth will sail 
quietly by. 

“A line of white and pink bungalows denotes the little 
township of Itacoatiara, the centre of the Brazilian nut 
industry. So the voyage continues until Manaos, a picturesque 
white city on the left bank of the Rio Negro, is reached. Here 
is a modern city, with magnificent public buildings, on the 
very edge of the primeval forest. No railways or roads 
lead out of Manaos. The river is the only highway to and 
from the outside world. 


«The whole forest teems with life, though you encounter 
it actually only at rare intervals. Sometimes a_ huge 
ant-bear, so engrossed in tearing a dead tree to bits, 
fails to hear your approach, and continues his labours and 
laps up the swarming ants with his yard-long tongue while 
you watch him; or it may be a lithe and graceful ocelot, 
or even his bigger brother, the fierce jaguar, so intent on 
stalking an unsuspecting brush-turkey, a sleepy monkey, 
deer, or tapir, that your proximity is unnoticed ; or again it 
may be a flock of trumpeters feeding or dancing in some tiny 
open glade. Here is the home of the huge-billed toucan, the 
parrots, and the loud-voiced macaws; here troops of 
monkeys pass their lives; here are myriads of bright- 
hued ‘birds; here the slow-moving sloths spend _ their 
upside-down lives; and here the fierce harpy eagles, the 
margay, the long-tailed cats, and the puma, find a happy 
hunting ground. ; 

« Few holidays offer such thrills and present such a series 
of surprises as an Amazon trip. And the fare from Liver- 
pool for the six weeks round cruise on a Booth steamer to 
Manaos, including all shore excursions, need not cost more 
than £90.” 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help = 
readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad. 7 — 
written by correspondents who have visited the places descri Ai ; 
We shall be glad to answer queries arising out of the a 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should ; 
addressed to the Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C.1.—Ed. Specrator.] 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 252. 


Itany reader is disposed to spend an afternoon in Hadrian’s 
Villa, or to dine at Frascati; see Ostia or Tivoli; view the 
emerging galleys of Caligula at Lake Nemi, or the villas of the 
Renaissance in the neighbourhood of Rome, we can recom- 
mend Commendatore Gilbert Bagnani’s The Reman Campagna 

lis Treasures (Methuen. 10s. 6d.). Signor Bagnani 
rather pathetically alludes to the recent measures of irrigation 
and land-reclamation as being the despair of the archaeologist, 
but he admits that they have opened out the country with new 
yads, so that every part of it can now be reached with ease 
and rapidity. Its charm, says the author, "3 produces an 
intoxication of the spirit as potent as its own wine.’ Some- 
thing of the generous vintage of the Campagna’s story may be 
fond in these pages, adorned as they are by a wide culture 
and an abiding love for Rome. There is no great city, as 
Signor Bagnani says, So easy to get out of, nor, we might add, 
yith surroundings of greater interest and beauty. 


* * * * 


Mr. Edwin Muir’s John Know: Portrait of a Calvinist (Cape, 
12s, 6d.) is a curious performance, half satire and half a 
grudging eulogy. The author makes fun of the conventional 
phrases in which Knox and other sixteenth century Protestants 
delighted, and yet cannot withhold his tribute to Knox's 
honesty and courage. The Scottish reformer’s merits are 
best measured by comparing him with the Scottish politicians 
of his time—a company who for cruelty, hypocrisy, and 
bad faith are hardly to be equalled in the history of any 
country at any period. Mr. Muir has some glimmering of 
this truth but neglects it in order to vent his wrath upon 
(alvinists in general and Knox in particular. He does 
Knox no harm, but he might have written a better book. 


* * * 


For serious students of foreign policy Professor Arnold 
Toynbee’s Survey of International Affairs, issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, is in- 
dispensable. 'The volume for 1927 (H. Milford, 24s.), contains a 
valuable chapter on the Geneva Naval Conference which may 
beread with profit now that the subject is being reopened on 
different lines. Again, the careful account of the relations 
between Western Europe and Russia in 1927 is instructive 
in view of the proposed reversal of British policy towards 
Moscow. Professor Toynbee has evidently tried hard to 
be impartial, and both the pro-Soviet and the anti-Soviet 
parties may dislike his candour. He devotes a long section 
to China, and discusses Pan-Americanism and the Mexican 
question in considerable detail. 


* * * * 


Mr. H. R. Pyatt, in Below the Threshold (Basil Blackwell, 
2s. 6d.), shows great skill in versifying, and here and there 
are striking lines, both light and serious. ‘‘ A gleam of 
lacquered eyes” shows us his eat, and “ Lux in Tenebris ” 
lights up for a second the treasures hidden among sordid 
memories of hard times : 

“Horrible railway siding, 

Where blackness and ashes are 

But the ash held a handful of water and that water held a star.” 


A trifle this, easily overlooked, but not so easily forgotten. 
* * * * 


Nothing is more noticeable in modern life than a tendency to 
study food values and a determination to see that the household 
dietary is rightly apportioned. For those who feel that they 
generally eat too much meat, but are bewildered by 
substitutes with repellent names and of repulsive appearance, 
we can thoroughly recommend Attractive Food Reform, by 
Miss Maud Baines and Mr. Edgar Saxon (Danicl, 7s. 6d.). 
There are hundreds of complete menus here, hosts of 
delectable salads, many useful hints for invalids’ feeding, and 
an interesting and important set of ‘‘ Economy Menus,” 
showing how it is possible to feed a family of five on food 
reform principles at a cost of 45s. a week. We need only 
give one word of warning to our readers: the book has no 
Meat or fish menus at all. As a text-book to sensible feeding 
on strictly vegetarian lines, however, we can warmly commend 
this work: it is complete, practical and thoroughly up-to- 





date, 





Answers to Questions on Laughter 


1. Second Council of Carthage. 2. Burns in Tam o° Shanter. 
a Sarah (Gen. xviii. 13).——4. Cymbeline (Act I., Scene 6). 
Wilen x Milton in L’ Allegro. 6. France.——7. Ella Wheeler 
ete soo lonel John A. Joyce.——8. Lord Chesterfield, in a 
etter to his son.——9. Goethe. 10. Young in ** Night Thoughts.” 
Py 1. Paul Hamilton Hayne, in Ariel.——12. Ecclesiastes, 
1. vil. v. 6.——13, Sartor Resartus (Carlyle), book 1, ch. ‘iv. 
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XUM 


Finance—Public & Private 


Some Financial Paradoxes 


Ir is often said that it is well the future is hidden from 
our eyes. That truth, I think, has, at times, a special 
application to a writer on finance. I do not think readers 
of this column will accuse me of attempting very much 
in the way of prophetic utterances concerning the future 
course of markets, and especially as regards the future 
course of particular securities. Nevertheless, if a month 
or two back I had known that during the holiday month 
of August, when prices of securities often droop through 
sheer lack of support, there would also have occurred 
such developments as an acute crisis at The Hague Con- 
ference, a rise in the Federal Reserve rate of discount 
in New York to 6 per cent., adverse moyv.ments in the 
Foreign Exchanges on London, and an outflow of many 
millions of gold from the Bank of England, I might have 
been tempted into giving the very straight tip to sell 
securities generally, and especially high-class investment 
descriptions. And, so far as conditions up to date are 
concerned, I should have been hopelessly wrong. 
Firm MARKETS. 

All these untoward developments have taken place, 
and at the time of writing there is anxiety in financial 
circles with regard to the outcome of The Hague Con- 
ference, while not only has there been a great efflux 
of gold to France, Germany, and the United States, 
but there are no signs of the movement coming to an end, 
so that there is much discussion as to the prospects of 
a further rise in our own Bank Rate in the early autumn. 
Yet, in spite of these developments, the Stock Markets 
have pursued the even tenor of their way, and after a 
brief flurry in Wall Street following upon the rise in 
the Federal Reserve rate to 6 per cent., prices even of 
American securities seem to be again on the upgrade, 
while British Funds and Home securities generally are 
comparatively strong markets. In another column I 
mention the fact that the firmness of British Funds is 
largely attributable to the fact of large “* Bear ” positions 
having been opened some time ago, but, even apart from 
that circumstance, there has also been a quiet, steady 
flow of investment money to the investment markets. 


A Spirit oF Optimism. 

What, then, is the explanation of these distinctly 
abnormal features in the situation? To some extent 
I think that psychological rather than concrete financial 
influences must be held responsible. As regards the 
outflow of gold and the threatened rise in the Bank 
Rate, I am afraid that a kind of vague belief in the 
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power of the Bank to defy facts and economic influences, 
and to keep its Rate at a low level, may be having more 
weight on public opinion than the actual facts responsible 
for the adverse exchanges—namely, our unsatisfactory 
industrial position—and to that extent I think the markets 
are living in a fool’s paradise. A further and more 
satisfactory explanation, however, is to be found in 
the fact that while, on the one hand, there is a steady 
stream of savings awaiting investment, new public 
issues of capital of the investment type have been very 
small for some time past. A further and, perhaps, a 
more important explanation is to be found in the fact 
that although in vague fashion the important issues 
involved in The Hague Conference may be recognized, 
an admiration for what is regarded as Mr. Snowden’s firm 
stand for British interests has evoked a spirit of hope- 
fulness with regard to his achieving a triumph. 
Tue Hacvr Facror. 

It is, rightly enough, I think, considered that complete 
agreement at The Hague Conference, followed by the 
final settlement of German Reparations on a business 
basis and the evacuation of the Rhine by foreign troops, 
would remove the last outward and visible sign of the 
Great War, and would serve as a stimulus to international 
business generally. There is much to be said for this 
view, always, perhaps, subject to the saving qualification 
that any quickening of international business might 
occasion dearer rather than easier money rates. The 
question is, however, whether quite sufficient attention 
is being given to the other possibility—namely, that agree- 
ment should not be reached at The Hague, in which case 
I am inclined to think that there might be quite as much, 
and perhaps more, ground for anticipating financial 
disturbance at many centres. However, we must 
all hope that in this matter the views of the optimist 
will be found to be justified. 

ANOTHER PARADOX. 

I cannot leave this subject of financial paradoxes with- 
out referring to the one which is dealt with very 
admirably in the current number of the Westminster Bank 
Review. Under the title of “ Pre-war and Post-war 
Spending ” the Review has an article in which the writer 
at the commencement says: ‘‘ Nothing tends more 
gravely to perplex the serious observer of contemporary 
British social life than the paradox of continuous indus- 
trial depression, on the one hand, and increased popular 
spending, on the other.” On the one hand, as the writer 
justly points out, there are signs on every hand of indus- 
trial depression; coal mines are closed or partially 
closed, cotton mills are working short time, appalling 
statistics are published of unemployment, while discussion 
is rife on every hand of rationalization schemes as the 
only hope for basic industries. On the other hand, 
however, we find evidence of the spending power of the 
country being greater than ever: Not only are vast sums 
spent on amusement, but there is greater leisure on the part 
of the community to partake of the pleasures; motor-cars 
crowd the streets with evidence that such cars by no 
means belong exclusively to the wealthy classes; and there 
is evidence also on every hand of the people being better 
clothed, and, indeed, of the standard of life generally 
having been raised. In what, then, is to be found the 
chief explanation of this paradox ? 

Ri-DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 

The main explanation offered by the Westminster Bank 
Review writer is the great change which has taken place 
since the War in the actual distribution of wealth. In 
other words, through this re-distribution, the spending 
power of the great mass of the community has been 
vastly increased. Moreover, it must be remembered that 
it is a re-distribution which does not merely consist in 
higher wages, but in enormous taxation of large incomes 
and estates which not only provide for large Government 
expenditure but for the exemption of great masses of the 
people from any Income Tax whatever. Ishall not attempt 
now to enquire how far this re-distribution of wealth must 
be regarded as a really favourable factor in the situation, 
but I could wish that the writer had been a little emphatic 
with regard to the stern necessity for increasing the 
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central wealth fund from which the re-distr 
wealth has been made. 
countries such as the United States and Ge 
greatest pains are being taken to place industry a 


ibuti 
There are abundant signs that ; 


TMANy the 


a basis which shall maintain the solvency 
country, and to that end industry is pulling its Weigh 
in those countries both as regards efficient Organizatin 
and strenuous and efficient labour on the part of the Wa . 
earners. Nor am I overlooking the fact that at long a 
there are not wanting signs even in this country of 
clearer perception of the needs and _ responsibilities ‘ 
industry. But I am afraid we have lost so much ground 
that we have a long way to travel before we can hope to 
achieve that pre-eminent position in industry and financ: 
which we enjoyed previous to 1914. 

Artuur W. Kippy, 


Of the 


Financial Notes 


Risk IN SECURITIES. 
In another column detailed reference is made to some oyt. 
standing features of the abnormal condition of markets poy 
prevailing. Not for the first time, the month of August. 
the peak of the holiday season—is proving a comparatively 
cheerful one on the Stock Exchange, but there must have bee 
few occasions on which the cheerfulness was in more Striking 
contrast to the actual developments. Anxiety concerning Th: 
Hague Conference, adverse foreign exchange movements, ani 
a heavy drain of gold are factors such as are usually 
accompanied by a declining tendency in securities generally 
and in high-class investment stocks in particular. As a matter 
of fact, however, the tendency of all markets has been good and 
even cheerful during the past week, and there are few sections 
of the House which have not experienced a rise in prices, 
Among British Funds a feature has been the rise in Victory 
Bonds, where scarcity of stock has been apparent, and, indeed, 
I think there is little doubt that the steadiness of Britis) 
Funds and kindred stocks generally can be traced to the fact 
that owing to the view taken some time ago of the monetary 
outlook large Bear positions were opened. 
* %* * % 
Home Stocks BEetrer. 

The improvement, however, has also extended to English 
Railway stocks, where the high yields to which I drew 
attention recently in these columns seem to have attracted 
the attention both of the speculative and the genuine investor, 
so that both ordinary and prior charge issues have shown 
firmer tendency. The movement has also been helped by tle 
better trade returns, while a further good feature inthe markets 
for home securities has been the better tendency displayed in 
the iron, coal, and steel group. 

* * * * 
DRAPERY Pror'its. 

Most of the shares of the Drapery Trust are held by Deber- 
hams, Ltd. The shareholders of that concern, however, ani 
of Debenhams Securities, Ltd., as well as the preference shar: 
holders of the Drapery Trust itself, are so numerous that it may 
be useful to comment upon the Report which has recentlj 
been issued. The net amount received from associated con: 
panies was £401,705 against £417,720, but, on the other hand 
the amount of Income Tax charged against the profits is onl} 
£13,599 against £84,707 in the previous year. On this occasiot, 
however, the gross amount of dividend paid by the Trust is 
charged against the appropriation of profit instead of the ne 
amount only, the 10 per cent. ordinary dividend requititt 
£150,000 with tax upon it, whereas the 8 per cent. dividend fit 
the previous year absorbed £96,000 net, and _ similarly, the 
7 per cent. preference dividend with an extra 1 per cent. by 
way of participation requires £192,000 gross against £158, {l). 
Last year, after payment of the 8 per cent. dividend, tl 
amount carried forward was increased from £74,769 to £13114, 
whereas this year the sum remaining to be carried forwatl 
receives a relatively small addition at £134,392. Since thi 
date of the previous balance-sheet further investments hav 
been made resulting in an increase in the book value fro 
£4,341,631 to £4,748,231. There has been no increase in the 
capital, but secured loans outstanding have risen. 

* * * * 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL. 

This company has issued a useful consolidated stateme!! 
showing the position of the company and _ its subsidiane 
on June 80th, with the figures of six months previous !" 
comparison. This comparison, however, is rather difficul 


as the latter figures do not include the Mond Nickel Compan} 


: é nang 
It would seem, however, that earnings for the period expande! 
in greater ratio than book values of assets. The tol 


resources stood at $177,630,164 on June 30th, as agai 
$95,999,408 six months previously, while the total incoll! 
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“I WOLIDAY JOURNALISM 


PANY the 
sty by EDWARD ANTON. 

of ¢t ' 
its wei : HEN I made some suggestions some time ago on the 
nnis hin subject of “ holiday journalism,” I doubted if many readers 
AN Zation d be sufficiently enterprising to act upon the advice given. 


the wage oe I was wrong. I learn that quite a number of men 

long last and women adopted my suggestions and are very pleased with 

try of fl jhe result. This encourages me to repeat, in a second article, 

Dilities off the ideas to which I then ave expression. 

h ground “Holiday Journalism” is perhaps one of the pleasantest forms 

n ho of free-lance work; for not only does it, in most cases, enable 
Pe to a holiday to be made a source of actual profit instead of an 


d finance § * but it also increases in every way the pleasure of tl 
xpense, but - y way the pleasure of the h 
Oar tee —more than a 











Kippy, [have in ee “ — er age Rp was brought under 
y notice. It was that of a reader who took a holiday—accom- 
ed by his wife—on the Continent. His expenses tor a very investment 
Jegsant fortnight amounted to something like fifty pounds, but 
the material which he gathered for “holiday” articles enabled A gilt-edged investment—and more than that! How 
him to show a profit of some five or six pounds on the trip, much more you can only appreciates by reading the 
which is not a bad showing! _ ; : . above pamphlet. It will repay you to look closely 
ome oy. f 2! am gratified to know that it was due to a previous article of into this attractive proposition. 
Kets noy f mine that this holiday-maker was able to make such a twofold For a copy of the pamphlet send the attached coupon 
August. J success of his vacation. Readers will remember that after show- or write to — 
aratively ing what opportunities every holiday—whether spent in Britain THE SCUTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND & LIFEASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ave been fo oo _ the shape = —_—* for chatty and oii openntes 1818. ends wilions ek 
> striking ee acts kollda peace saan bg a . wished be (iH. G. Sharp, F.F.A.. F.1 A., Manager ond Actuary). 
ning The capitalise {Ci mt i 4 ; P f es se Burp as “ ee ae Lond:n Offices : 28, Cornhill, E.C.3 and 17, Waterloo 
ele instruction in the technique of article-writing under Sir Max Place. S. 
2 and F Pemberton. 
Usually This is advice which I repeat with confidence and with CUT HERE 
generally emphasis. It is not sufficient to gather “material”; the best 
a matter F ideas are unsaleable unless presented in acceptable form. One Please send me a copy of your 


good and fF can find the raw material everywhere, even if one goes no pamphlet “A Gil. Edged Invesiment.” 


‘Sections { farther than, say, Margate, for the summer holiday. 

n prices, The hotel or boarding-house, the proprietor, one’s fellow- 
Victory f travellers and their idiosyncrasies, the tricks of the weather, the ‘ities 
, indeed, f incidents of the road, the comic difficulties of language, the 
British fF change of scenery, of environment, even of food—everything 
the fact f supplies you with a wealth of raw material for the kind of 
Lonetary # article that is most acceptable to editors, for the simple reason 
“ff that it never fails to interest the reader, 

But—again I say—one must dress one’s raw material, one 
must convert the holiday eggs into an acceptable journalistic 
' omelette. 

English For this purpose it is not at all necessary to take the full 
I drev fF course given by the London School of Journalism. The short The bonuses recently declared by the “Old 


4 Nome 
S 

















ttracted F “free-lance” course will be amply sufficient. ts ie 7 
nvestor, Moreover, the course affords a really fascinating study for Equitable are SO large that if they are 
showna® holiday-times. It is not a dry, severely technical course by any : d : h f 
1 by the ff means. Speaking personally—and in this I am confirmed by continued in the future at the same rate, 
markets many students of the short course—I would as soon read Sir 
layed in Max Pemberton’s delightful, chatty lessons in free-lance as seems probable, an assurance of £1,000 
journalism as anything else on holiday, for his is the sprightly effected at age 25 payable at age 60 or 
pen which would make any subject—from the differential calculus : “ 
re (or upward)—bright and attractive. previous death, and costing £28 a year, 
t must be borne in mind that the benefits of the course which : . 3 
— _ advocating do not cease with the holiday. Far from it. will produce £1,921 at the end of the 
er, anf I have known quite a number of men and women who have, ami 
e shar fF in the first instance, taken Sir Max Pemberton’s short course term, or £941 more than the premiums 
itmayf merely with the idea of exploiting their holidays in the pat m 
ecently fF journalistic sense, and have found it such a capital introduction 
d con. to free-lance journalism in general that they have subsequently 
r hand become more or less regular contributors to the daily and weekly 
is only PTeSS. 


The door to the profession of letters stands so very widely 


Casion, 

‘rust if OPChed to-day. Gone are the days when “Grub Street” filled 
the net all the spare columns of the newspaper and the weekly journal. 
quiring The modern newspaper—apart from its special articles and news 
end fr columns, which must always be furnished by professional 


Journalists—is literally written by everybody for everybody. 


> th 

iy : All may contribute, and everyday life—domestic and other- e 2 

irl, wise—affords the foundation of the journalistic dish. q u ] a e ] eG 
the There is a legend that a famous French chef once compounded 

GE @ wonderful plat with an old kid glove as the principal 


: — 
31,14, Ingredient; the adaptable free-lance journalist of to-day is able S t 
rwatlf to parallel the miracle by using materials which the old-timer of ssurance ocie VY 
ce thf Grub Street would have disdained, Epwarp ANTON. 
; a (Founded 1762) 
€ Troll 


a ; don, E.C.2 
"“ LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM | .., accion ee ON, comin 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD NORTH- 

















re. Personally conducted by Sir MAX PEMBERTON. 
€ present patrons include the leading newspaper proprietors 
emeltt if include _ leading paper prop 
liar of the Empire. THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 

for 3 3 : (incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
us . Prospectus, and all particulars regarding the Courses and Prizes, Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
ficult, may be obtained on request addressed to: West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 
pany T mow er . : a” ~~. os. ae we ae: i 2 
Todd Ta: Prosrectus DEPARTMENT, LONDON SCHOOL OF dig rane ose eco eco eco ete eee £4,450,000 

ta JOURNALISM, Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
to ff 110:G + Site : . - r 1 Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
Jains: Great Russet Street, Lonpon, W.C. 1. description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
1come Telephone: MUSEUM. 4574. throughour Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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for the six months was no less than $14,684,000, against 
only $6,996,000 for the corresponding six months of last 
year. The profit for the six months, after meeting expenses, 
was equal to 74 cents per share on the common stock, after 
allowing for the preferred dividend. Of this profit $1,074,000 
was required for the preferred dividend and $5,499,000 for 
the common stock dividend, which, according to New York 
advices, has been raised to the rate of $1 per annum. Even 
at this rate of dividend the return from the shares would be 
a very small one, and in this, as in so many other of the 
speculative favourites at the present time, future prospects 
seem to have been discounted very freely. 


* * % * 
A BANKING RETIREMENT. 


There are two reasons -which give interest to the recent 
announcement of the impending retirement of Sir Frederick 
Williams-Taylor from the general managership of the Bank 
of Montreal. In the first place, that institution, identified 
as it is with our Oversea Dominion of Canada and, indeed, 
with Empire finance generally, makes the Londoner some- 
times feel that the bank is really a British institution. 
Another reason why banking circles were interested in Sir 
Frederick Williams-Taylor’s “retirement is because he was 
for many years the London manager of the bank, and during 
those years became intimately and most favourably known 
in banking and financial circles in this country. Sir Frederick 
has, however, well earned his retirement, having been in the 
service of the bank for well over fifty years, and he 
retires at a moment when there has been the greatest 
expansion in the bank’s history. He will now become a 
vice-president and, of course, a member of the board. 


A. W. K. 


The Dublin Review 


An admirably balanced menu, rich in ‘* food values,” is 
provided by the current number of the Dublin Review (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, 7s. 6d.). It opens, as we might 
expect in the circumstances, with a careful analysis of the 
Treaty of the Lateran, by Mr. Humphrey Johnson; but 
those who are not drawn to ecclesiastical politics will find 
plenty of other matter to interest them. The Abbot of 
Downside comments with learning and wit on the theory of 
the Abbé Joasse, that an * oral gospel,” distinguished by its 
rhythmic style and committed to memory by the faithful, lies 
behind the Synoptics. Here one relevant point seems to have 
been missed both by author and critic ; the marked rhythmic 
character of automatic writings and utterances—a trait which 
certainly owes nothing to deliberate art and suggests a con- 
nexion between fore-conscious and ** inspirational ’’? composi- 
tion and rhythmical form. Apart from this, perhaps the two 
most important articles are Mr. Christopher Dawson’s dis- 
cussion of that *‘ New Leviathan,” the modern standardized 
civilization, to which he believes we are being subdued by the 
tyranny of the “economic mass”; and the Rev. A. B. 
Sharpe’s, ** The Mystery of Matter.’ This deeply interesting 
and suggestive essay studies the relation between the con- 
ceptions of reality implied by scholastic philosophy, modern 
physics, and the special experiences of the mystics. Mr. 
Chadwick concludes his fascinating study of the life and 
character of Liszt, and Miss Elizabeth Belloc, in ‘* A Road to 
Rome,” makes a charming contribution to the literature of 
temperamental travel. 

















SPIEZ (Switzerland). PARK HOTEL. 


Most up-to-date in Spiez. Own beautiful grounds, 
8 acres. Marvellous Mountain Scenery. Rooms 
with private bath and pension from 15 frs. With 
running water from 12 frs. 








H. J. Arnet, Proprietor. 

















THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; VPaid-up Capital, £4,000,000, Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
(together, £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
Siates and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. - 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

















LABOUR AND 


by THE RT. HON. 








THE NEW WORLD 


PHILIP SNOWDEN 


Chancellor of the Exchequer 


This book, revised and reissued in 1924 | 
is a practical contribution to the solution | 
of grave industrial and social problems, 


~ net CASSELLS 


ae 


| 
| 











Skilful cutting makes Story’s 


Loose Covers 


fit like a well-made garment, and the choice of patterns j; 


unlimited. 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8. 


Story & Co., Lid. 





LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free, 





YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid 
Reserve Fund 


Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 105,500,000 


Head Office, YOKOH AMA. aia at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Changchun, Dairen 


Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, 


(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, 


Harbin, Honolulu, 


Hong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, 
Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, 
Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, ‘Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock 


(temporarily closed). 


The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 


places and elsewhere, and transacts General 


Banking Business. 


Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained ot 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 














Capital (fully ad - a nf 
Reserve Fund - - . es 
Deposits - = * s = 


ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


£2,500,000 
£2,795,787 
£44, 674, 151 








| BANKING. 





OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 





Service. 


and Executor. 





A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 


London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, ron 
ic c JS 49 Charing Cross, S.W. |. 

West Eni" 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 

HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 

| General Manager: Sir A. K. Wricnt, K.B.E., D.L. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements 


lines. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to @ line charged as @ 
i Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 3 


14% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.O. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 


——S . * 
OUNG students received in large sunny house in 
Cromwell Road, 8.W.7. Preference given to girls 
from good schools. Health and comfort of students 
earefully considered; supervision as desired by parents. 
House opens Sept. Ist, write meanwhile to Miss 
STEWART, Box 1572, The Spectator. 








LL information regarding CREMATION free.— 
Cremation Society, 23 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 








a 


YAMBRIDGE B.A., holding Indian Civil Service ap- 

J pointment, desires on retirement to buy partnership 
in fourishing private school. Proposals to Major Box 
1588, the Spectator. 








TO LET, &c. 


— 
IVIERA.—Furnished cottage near Grasse, for winter. 
} Good communications Nice, Grasse, Cannes; 2 
sitting, 5 bedrooms, bath, h. & ¢.; cent. heat., indoor 
san.; garage, plate, linen. Six gns. a week—_JOHN- 
STON, Les Menles, Le Romet Alpes Mmes. France. 











BOOKS, &c. 





YANTED, Set of up-to-date Encyclopaedia Britan- 
VW nica, State date and lowest price. Box 1585. 





CRANSDEPANEDC*ANEDEEANSDEPANDETANEDEMA NED 


SPECTATOR 
READERS 
COME TO GOSS 


for their tailosing from all parts of the world. During 
1928 they came trom such widespread parts as 
DEVO? 7OLK 
DUMERIES OXFORD 
ESSEX oy gs AFRICA 


GENEVA S.A. 
GERMANY WEST AFRICA 
GLAMORGAN WORCESTER 
HERTS YORK 


besides, of course, many from the London district 
*‘T. Goss and Co.’ is an old-established firm of tailers 
for gentlemen, conducted in modest first floor premises 
by two brothers, who do all the measuring and fitting 
themselves, and are able to produce clothes of the finest 
craftsmanship and materials at unusually moderate 
charges. Quiet distinction and comfort are the out- 
standing characteristics of Goss tailoring. 


Nearest Tube Station—Post Office. 


GOS$$ 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1. 


City 8259. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 
\HANGHAL COUNCIL, 


MUNICIPAL 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

An Assistant Mistress (University Graduate) is required 
to teach English, with French and Latin as subsidiary 
subjects. 

Candidates must be from 25 to 30 years of age, un- 
married, and registered with the Teachers’ Registration 
Council. 

Commencing pay, Taels 260 per mensem. No allow- 
ances except participation in the Superannuation Fund. 

Agreement for three years, renewable at the end of 
each three years, if services satisfactory, at an increased 
rate of pay. The value of the Tael may be taken at 
2s. 4d., but exchange is liable to fluctuation. First-class 
passage provided, and half-pay allowed during the voyage. 

Further particulars and application form may be 
obtained of the Council’s Agents, by whom applications 
must be received as early as possible. 

Messrs. John Pook & Company, 

Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
68 Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C. 3. 
August, 1929, 





MPHE JOURNAL OF CAREERS.—A valuable guide 

for parents with boys and girls at public schools, 
secondary schools or universities. Indicates new and 
promising openings and warns of those which are over- 
crowded. Authoritative articles by leading men & women 
in all walks of life. 1s. monthly from 61 Conduit St., W.1. 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


VAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 

/ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


‘ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. DEMONSTR 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KE} 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. E. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 


K ENSINGTON COLLEGE, BISHOP’S ROAD 

LONDON, W.2., for thorough Secretarial and 
Business Training for young men and women, with a 
written guarantee of a good salaried post on completion 
of training. Three Scholarships of £30, £20 and £10 
awarded in September. All information and prospectus 
from Mr. D. 8S. Munford, Director. ’Phone, Paddington 
9046. Residential accommodation on College premises 
for girls. 















¢ UAKERISM.—Would you like to know of a Christian 
a) faith that is experimental, without formulated 
erced or ritual, which has a special appeal to seekers after 
a true way of life? Information and literature sent free 
on application to Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 





rEYHE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for 
the automobile industry. Probationary term. Commences 





Cctober sth. Appointments for qualified students 
Syllabus from the Headmaster. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 


rMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.—Principal : Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
3 yrs. Fees £165 « ycar.—For prospectus apply Secretary, 





ee COLLEGI 

) SCHO 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
UNIVERSITY STREET, W.C, 1, 


2 HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
OL. 


For FINAL STUDIES only. 

WINTER SESSION commences Tuesday, October Ist, 
1929. 

Scholarships and Prizes exceeding £1,000 awarded 
annually, and numerous vacancies for House Appeint- 
ments, also Senior Posts for Registrars, &c. 

DENTAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
(National Dental Hospital, Great Portland Street, W.) 

Recently reorganized and equipped on the highest 

standard of modern requirements. 


Full Particulars can be obtained on application to the 
Dean. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





I 1 ~ HOME CIVIL, F.O., 1927 Ist place, 1928 
a é eh De Ist 1.C.S., and Consular, 14 others.—Older- 
shaw and Davies, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Paddington 3352. 





JERSONAL TUITION (and by correspondence) for all 
] examinations in History and Law. Cambridge 
Graduate, First Class.—-Write Box 1581, The Spectator, 





PRIVATE TUTOR.—Mr. G. C. Claridge, B.A. (two 
degrees London University) —29 Montague 


5 PEECH.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR gives Private 
Lessons in Public Speaking (Words, Voice, Breath), 
Elocution, Phonetics, Brochure for’d.— 401 Strand, W.C.2. 





rJ\HE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF SPEECH. 

Private and Class Tuition, Beginners or Advanced. 
Eradication of defects—stammering, &c. Special Classes 
for Children. Public Speaking. Dramatic Art.—Write 
or phone: Helen Morrison, 79 Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W.1. Victoria 1646. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


rF.AUNTON, QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Publie School 
education at moderate cost. Entrance Scholarship 
Examination beginning of June. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


WSDAILE 


(MINISTERS’ DAUGHTERS’ COLLEGE), 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 

OPEN ALSO TO LAYMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls ftom 10 to 18 years, 
Headmistress—Miss H. P. AULD, B.Sc. (Hons.). 
Thorough General Education: Preparations for Ex- 

aminations ; good Playing Fields, all Games. By reso- 
lution of the Council, Daughters of Ministers of the 
United Free Church will be admitted as from the Autumn 
Term, beginning September 24th, at the same rates as 
Daughters of Ministers of the Church of Scotland. For 
Prospectus, apply L. G. Langwill, C.A., Hon. Secy., 19 
Melville Street, Edinburgh. 











Gr Ait SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON. 


Recognized by the Board of Education. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum. Entrance 


Scholarships and Exhibitions offered annually. 
Prospectus and Form of Application from tha 
SECRETARY. 





OXHEY LANE, 
Miss WALLIS. Private 
Tele.: ‘* Watford 616.” 


WATFORD, 


] IGHFIELD, 
Residential 


Principal, 
School for Girls. 





I ADIES’ COLLEGE, JERSEY, CHANNEL 
4 ISLANDS.—Founded 1880, Public School for 
Girls. Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord Gisborough. 
Vice-chairman: Sir Charles King Harman, K.C., M.P. 

Scholarships ranging from £20 to £50 each per annum. 
and Exhibitions of 20 guineas each per annum, tenable 
by boarders at the school, are open for competition each 
year. All particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 








INDORES,  Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex.—Residential 
School tor Girls in beautiful grounds; sound education; 
good health supervision. Principal, Miss L. A. Freeman, 





LD Grammar School, Stoke Golding, nr. Nuneaton. 
— Boarding School for Girls. Sound education, excel, 
health record.—The Misses Arnold, registered teachers. 











FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





{WITZERLAND, La Citronelle, CHATEAU D’OEX 
i —Miss Beatrice Adams (Norland trained) receives a 
few delicate children or children of parents abroad in her 
own home. Happy surroundings. Sunshine. Health. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


EDITION. 





32ND ANNUAL 


VY ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS. 
An aid to Parents in the seiection of Schools and 
‘Tutors. 
Crown &Svo., 1,116 Pages. Price 5s., postage Od. 
Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, 
Private, and Public Schools for Boys, Tutors, Private and 
Public Schools for Girls, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Training, and Physical Training Colleges, &c. 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF ALL CHARGE. 
J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 








Street, W.C.L (next British Museum). Museum 4522. 


London, E.C. 4. 











Great Scenic Routes. 





THE QUICKEST ROUTE 


TO PACIFIC COAST. 
LOW RETURN FARES 


in connection with any Atlantic Steamship Line, 
thence by one of the Southern Pacific’s Four 


Write 





CALIFORNIA, TEXAS, MEXICO, 
NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA. 


” post free, from A. B. REYNOLDSON, 

General Agent, 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES (Dept. 
49 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 


States, 


for Booklet, “How to See the United 


S), 
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. 30YS AND GIRLS. NOCKROACHES exterminated by “ Blattis,” 
Soros UTORS for ALL EXAMS C famed ; dover “failed in strane ths raotid 


Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 





NX CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 

bh advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 








HANDICRAFTS 


ps Rush Matting, wrought iron work, baskets, 
trugs, pewter, furniture, quilted coverlets (from 
colliery areas), Shetland goods and 
INDUSTRIES, LTD., 
Everything made in the 





the distressed 
furs, go to COUNTRY 
26 Eccleston Street, S.W. 
‘inglish Countryside. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





iy AN AUTHOR! Write Articles, Stories, &c. Learn 
this fascinating and paying hobby by post. Moder- 
* Guide 8.” free from 





ate fees. Specimen lessons ¢ 
London College of Authorshiy {S.), Albemarie St., W. 
—the School that GUARANTEES SUCCESS. A short 
trial MY. may be sent for Free Criticism, gladly given. 





EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptly executed, 
4MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000, 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westciiff-on-Sea. 





| ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
L 


RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1, 





rPVY PEWRITING,—MBS,, 1s. 1,000 words. Prompt and 
careful work.—Cass, 184A Thurnham-st., Lancaster. 












ELLERMAN 
CITY-HALL 
BUCKNALL 
LINES 


EGYPT SUDAN: INDIA 

CEYLON-MALAY STRAITS 
’ PHILIPPINES 
CHINA: JAPAN 


AND 
SOUTH AFRICA 





\ 






FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 


STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings ana full particulars apply 


LONDON 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3. 














‘ Suaranteed 
Sole proprietor, EB, } 
6d. post fowarth, 


fr 
Sheffield, or oie 
a 


simple scientific remedy. 
F.Z.S. Tins, 1s. 4d.;.2s. 6d., 4s. 
Howarths, 473 Crookesmoor, 
Boots’ branches, stores. 





AVE. YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your 0 

Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens seni 
free.—Henry A, Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, Ww, m 





NOR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, 
various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 picces. 
Rev. W. D. THOMPSON, Sedbergh, 


newly cy 
List freee’, 





————— 
I OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ Bizty» 
4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobageg 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s, 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu. 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J, J, Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 





\ RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast-og 
4 Garments.—* Castleway,’’ Hanworth, Middlesex, 

JUAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, ete 

&% also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for. you by expert knitters, plain, or in tha 
famous * Fair-Isle ’’ Patterns, from the real soft, light 
elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR’ Lis 
THAN SHOP PRICES! Extra discount during slack 
summer months.—Send post card for illustrated booklet 
to, $,32 Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 








YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c¢.—Hand. 
iN coloured Pottery; beautiful colouring ; big profits, 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “5,” Lindtield, Sussex, 


nd Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 











LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST, 


GLASGOW 
75, BOTHWELL ST. 






















FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





eer choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s. 2d. 
per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price, post 
free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





PSs Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 
fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In strong 

cartons, 7 Ib. 3s. 3d., post free. Reduced prices larger 

quantities —Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 





JYELIABLE roasting chickens and ducklings, 7s. 6d. 
pair ; fat goslings, 73. each trussed, post paid.— 
Norah Donoghue, ‘The Manor, Rossecarbery, Cork. 





rJ\EA delivered free of all charges to any address in the 
United Kingdom. 5 Ibs. Extra Special F.O.P. 

24/6, 5 lbs. Special F'.O.P. 23/-, 5 Ibs. Y.O.P. 21/-, 

TEA ESTATE, DARJEELING. 


HAPPY VALLEY 











MISCELLANEOUS 











wo Harris 
tree. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 





TOURS, &c. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL 

WORLD TOUR. 
N: 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., the well-known orzanizer, 
4 leaves on November 8th for the TENTH WORLD 
TOUR to India, Burma, Ceylon, Malay, Siam, Java, 
China (Pekin), Japan, U.S.A., and Canada, for 7} months, 
Programmes trom 159 Auckland Road, Upper -torwood, 
London. 








FOREIGN HOTELS 





USTRIAN TYROL.—Mountains, pines, sun, peace, 
< flowers.—Miss Andrew, Peusion Walirast, Mieders, 
Stubai. 





ANGLAIS, 
OLLON, 
*Varsity, Army and Navy clientele. 
Run by Oxford and Public Schoo! men. 
Running hot and cold water, central heating, own tennis 


oo CHALET VILLARS-SUR. 














BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, | and garage, golf, swimming pool, climbing, unique 
JRIME roasting fowls and ducks, 6s. 6d. pair; heavy also Old Gold, Jewellery, etc.—Call or post, position. 
boilers, 6s. P.i—P. Hurley, Rosscarbery, Cork, * The London Looth Co., Dept. “* 8,” 130 Baker Strect, W.1. Open all the year. 
a i nr = 





BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 








a MBERVALE,” Ashover (Dery shire). Amidst 
FG beautiful scenery. Fine centre for excursions, 
Very restful and invigorating. Return visits frequently 
made by visitors, 23 bedrooms,—For tariff apply 
MANAGERESS, Telephone: Ashover 7. 





NGLESEY, Bay Hotel, RHOSNEIGR, facing sea. 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. 





UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 
} tion. ‘Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 
h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom. 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCHSTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and c, water and radiator), Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide from J, 'T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 





7 XETER.—-ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing 
KE Cathedral. ‘ Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c, 
water & radiators in bedms, Lift. Nt. porter. Phone 4071, 





XOLKESTONE THE CARLTON, 
: THE LEAS. 
First-class Private Hotel on Sea Front. 
H. and C. WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS, Cent. Heat, 
10s. 6d. inel. per day. Excellent catering. 
Private suites with bath. ‘'Phone 290. 





1 LASTONBURY.— CHALICE WELL GUEST 
¥ HOUSE. Arthurian Expeditions. Abbey. Lake 
Village. Sunny Garden. Library. Smoking-rooms. Crafts. 
Varied table. 8s. to 10s. daily. Summer School Aug.-Sept. 
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ARROGATE.—The Cairn, first class. Accommo- , 
dation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 1 





MA LOCK.—Smedleys. Gt. Britain’s greatest Hydro. 
1 Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Illus. Prospectus. 
Matlock 17. 


"Phone: ’Grams; “ Smedley’s, Matlock.” 





YADSTOW (Cornwall) HOTEL METROPOLE.—Ideal 
for Autumn & Winter. 1st Cl. Golf. Sp. Winter terms, 





JRINCETOWN, near (Devon).--TWO BRIDGES 

HOTEL, centre of Dartmoor, 1,100 feet above sea, 

30 miles of fishing, hunting. Excellent cuisine and cellar. 
Moderate tariif. Lock-up garages. 


SS ee PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
sonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, ‘Telephone 3655. 





FFVORQUAY —HYDRO HOTEL. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 
A.A. and R.A.C. YVel.: Hydrotel. 


Daddy Hole Plain, 
200 feet above sea. 
*Phone: 2207. 





rT OTNES.--"SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart 
ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & Tennis, {c. Gar. ’Phone:'Totnes 14 





SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, 





\IDMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON.—FEaglehurst Private 


iN Hotel. An ideal autumn and winter resort. Facing 
south in beautiful sheltered garden. Near beach. Cen- 
tral heating. Private suites. Illustrated Tariff. Tele- 
grams: Eaglehurst. Telephone: 300, 





| Oe RESTFUL HOLIDAYS and specially comfble. 

WINTER QUARTERS, with family in 8. DEVON. 
Close to town, river andsea. Lovely outlook; Ige. gdn.; 
gas fires; several bedrms,: elec, light. Mod.—Box 1344, 





FFVORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—-First-class. Finest 

position sea front, Nearest station. Perfect 
cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms. 
Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars. 








FFLORQUAY.—ROSLIN HALL HOTEL. Vita giass sin 








parlour, gar.—’Phone 2113. Mrs. V, F. GRESHAM, 
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GOOD meal... 
A comfortable bed . .. 
A reasonable bill... 
Particulars of 150 Hotels from 
Trust Hovusks Lrp., Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, 





EFORMED INNS. 

Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed Dy the 

PLOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCTATION, 


Lrp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. GEoRGE’s HOUSE, 193 REGENI 
STREET, W. 1. 





W HJ.RE to Stay in 
ueorge’s Square, .S.W.-1. 

5s. 6d. day, or 303. weekly. 

2 guineas weekly, 





London:—The - Lodge, 1 St. 
_ Room and Breakfast 
With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 


a 
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